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HYBRID OMENS AND PUBLIC ISSUES IN 
EARLY IMPERIAL CHINA 


by 


Martin J. Powers 


Introduction 


After more than 30 years of spectacular discoveries by Chinese archaeologists, 
the offering shrines of the Wu Clan remain among the richest repositories of the 
major themes of Han pictorial art. The shrines were dedicated to the ancestors 
of the clan between AD 147 and 167, at a time when Confucian literati all over 
the empire were seething with discontent due to the activities of court-based 
cliques. The Wu Shrines were actually dedicated to members of the literati, 
scholars and officials with aspirations to office and pretensions to learning, yet 
none of the many studies of the shrines, spanning almost one thousand years, 
have sought to link their themes specifically to the events of that time. Instead 
there has been general agreement that the themes of the shrines break down into 
two types, those that are “Confucian”-inspired, and those that are “Daoist”. The 
former are easily explained as reflections of the beliefs of the dominant clan 
members. The latter have posed a problem for many years now. One authority 
recently summed up the general opinion in this way: 


[The Daoist] cult [of the Queen of Immortals] had nothing to do with the more staid official rites 
of filial piety expressed in homage and sacrifices to one’s ancestors. The whole problem of “Taoist” 
[Daoist] figures in Han art remains to be explained.') 


This dichotomy between Confucian and Daoist themes begins to melt away as 
soon as one realizes that the themes of the shrines were designed with a view 
to the troubles of the time, while new ironies will emerge to take its place. By 
the end of this essay it is hoped the reader will see that Daoist and Confucian 
themes need not form the two horns of a dichotomy, because they share a 
common duplicity, a duplicity which was characteristic of the rhetoric of the 
Confucian literati in the second century AD. 


Hybrid Omens 


On the ceiling of Wu Liang’s shrine a series of strange animals, plants, and 
objects can be seen depicted all in a row. Nowadays this section of the shrines 
has become much eroded, but some parts can be made out, and woodcut copies 
of the original designs can be consulted to reconstruct the forms prior to more 
recent damage (fig. 1). Among these oddities are a number of creatures with 
multiple heads or bodies. “Hybrid” creatures of this sort have an ancient pedigree 
in China, and doubtless once played a significant role in the cults of Warring 
States period as nature deities. Such monsters seem unlikely candidates for 
Confucian imagery, and surely are not to be found in the Analects. Nonetheless, 
by Latter Han times (25-220) these creatures, together with all other forces of 
nature, had been reshaped by the mirror of Confucian morality. 

There can be no mistake about the existence of this moral dimension, for the 
set of reliefs at the Wu Shrines is actually an illustrated book in stone, where each 
frame represents a different prodigy complete with explanatory text. The book 
is without title, but all of the subjects illustrated, together with their captions, 
can be found in the “Omens” chapter of the History of the Song dynasty 
(420-477) with relatively minor discrepancies. The latter work is far more 
extensive, so that if the Song History preserves an older work, then the Wu 
Shrine reliefs would appear to have been selections from that work. Alternatively 
it may be that the Song History elaborated upon an earlier text available to those 
who designed Wu Liang’s shrine. In any event, the correspondences between the 
two texts are so close that the Song History has been used to reconstruct the 
damaged or sometimes garbled text at Wu Liang’s shrine.’) 

Each of the prodigies listed in either text 1s a Heavenly omen, a sign from 
Heaven that the ruler is governing the empire according to principles endorsed 
by the Confucian literati, principles such as respect for the aged, filial piety, or 
benevolence. As a consequence both texts can be read as a kind of compendium 
of issues of concern to the literati. For example, the text at Wu Liang’s shrine 
includes omens that appear when “the King honors worthy scholars,” or when 
‘the King distinguishes between the benevolent and the vile,” or when “the King 
hires worthy men (for office),” or when “the King protects all the retired 
worthies.” The Song History lists these and even more of this type of omen, such 
at those that appear when “the King shows moderation regarding the harem,” 
or when “the King distributes emoluments equitably.”” Such matters would be 
of great interest to the literati in the 2nd century AD, a time when public concern 
over the hiring of those with special connections to the court was rising to a 
climax.’) 

Among the twenty-two omens illustrated in Wu Liang’s shrine there are three 
that are formally or structurally related in that they consist of two separate 
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entities combined into one. Perhaps because of their peculiar forms these omens 
in particular have been discussed both by Chavannes and by Bertold Laufer, but 
treated as “lucky omens,” or as expressions of folk belief.*) In this and the 
following sections we intend to show that these images referred to specific issues 
of concern to the Confucian literati in the 2nd c.. We shall further propose that 
the peculiar structure of these omens acted as a metaphor for an ideal kind of 
relationship that the literati promoted in their rhetoric, a relationship they held 
to be ideal in the social, political, and cosmic spheres of activity. 

The hybrid creatures at the Wu Shrines are by no means the only examples 
of such imagery known in the corpus of Eastern Han reliefs. Comparable 
creatures can be found at a number of sites in southern Shandong and northen 
Jiangsu. They vary somewhat in appearance from site to site, but we can identify 
them in part because of the inscriptions at the Wu Shrines, because they appear 
together in consistently similar contexts, and because they are described in other 
Han sources. Examples that have been published as rubbings or woodcuts are 
reproduced in figures 1-13. Only three examples come from outside this 
geographical region. One of these, figure 12, comes from a set of stones from 
Shaanxi Province, and dates to around AD 100.°) Apart from this the example 
from the shrine at Xiaotangshan (fig. 2) must date to before AD 129, when the 
shrine was first inscribed, while those from the Wu Shrines (figs. 6-8) of course 
date to the middle of the second century. Others, suchas those from Shilipu (figs. 
9-10), or Liangchengshan (fig. 5), or even the Yinan tomb (fig. 11), while 
undated, would be assigned to the mid-late Eastern Han by most Chinese 
archaelogists.°) Thus most of the known examples of this imagery occur in the 
Shandong-Jiangsu region, and date to the second half of the Latter Han 
dynasty. 

Despite certain differences in cutting technique, most of these pieces, like the 
majority of reliefs from this region, share certain formal characteristics. The 
carving always takes the contour of the figure as its point of reference. 
Sometimes the area just inside the contour 1s ground down to give more shadow 
to the outline (figs. 2-4), while at other times the area outside the contour Is 
ground away, lifting it above the surface of the ground (figs. 5; 9-10; 12). 
Sometimes the ground is left smooth, sometimes it is striated, as at the Wu 
Shrines, but in both instances the treatment of the ground serves to amplify the 
contour. Details are worked out inside this clearly marked contour with either 
thinly incised lines (figs. 2-4; 6-8; 11), or more heavily incised lines (figs. 5; 
9-10). 

These technical signatures can be seen as a function of the style of this region, 
which 1s typified by a preference for separating all the individual parts of an 
object or composition with cleanly carved boundaries. Put negatively, most 
reliefs of this region lack the formal means for making transitions from one plane 
in front to another behind, and this manifests itself as the relative discontinuity 
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between lines inside the contour and the contour itself. As a result, the lines 
within the contour take ona patterned appearance. In the same vein, border areas 
such as sleeves, hems, hats, heads, necks, etc. tend to be emphasized and 
separated with clean incisions. At some sites, such as Shilipu or Yinan (figs. 9; 
11), the discontinuity between contour and interior is less severe, and we 
occasionally find the use of curves in the contour or elsewhere that help to make 
local transitions between one part of the creature and another. Nonetheless the 
consistent patterning of body parts at Shilipu, or the flat treatment of body 
patterns on the winged tiger at Yinan (fig. 11) reveal the kinship of these works 
to others in the region. All in all, these features can be and have been described 
as “archaic” in nature, and serve to distinguish these reliefs from those of other 
regions in China.’) 

For purpose of analysis one can divide these few examples into two groups: 
(a ) those that occur together with other hybrid creatures; (b ) those that occur 
as part of the court of the Queen Mother of the West, or the Queen of Immortals. 
The examples from Shaanxi, Xiaotangshan, Liangchengshan, Shilipu, Yinan, 
and some from the Wu Shrines belong to the former group. Examples of the 
latter, apart from the Wu Shrines, are limited to two stones, one of unknown 
provenance, the other from the area of Jining, also in southwest Shandong, about 
25 kilometers as the crow flies from the Wu Shrines at Jiaxiang (figs. 3—4).*) The 
significance of this division in types will be discussed in the section entitled 
“Morality and Immortality.” 


The Hybrid Beast and the Government Relief System 


Let us consider the hybrid beast, illustrated in figure 2. This animal has the body 
of an ungulate, a bovine-like tail, and two heads upon its shoulders. The 
accompanying inscription explains the significance of the prodigy: 


The hybrid beast: It appears when the virtue of the king reaches to the widower and the widow. 
Following the illustration of the hybrid beast is that of the hybrid bird and the 
hybrid fish (fig. 1). The inscriptions in these two cases follow closely the form 


of the beast’s cartouche: 


The hybrid fish: It appears when the King protects all the retired worthies. 
The hybrid bird: It appears when the King’s virtue reachs high and far.’) 


The first of these refers to the government relief system, to be discussed 
presently. The second refers to the hiring of retired worthies, to be discussed in 
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the following section. The last may refer to the problem of unity in a visibly 
crumbling empire. Its meaning is amplified by the inscription for another omen 
at the Wu Shrines, the tree with intertwining branches, a kind of “hybrid” 
tree: 


The tree with intertwining branches: It appears when the king's virtue harmonizes (all), and the 
eight directions are united as one.'°) 


The common significance of all four omens will be considered at the close of this 
essay. 

The question arises as to how freaks of this sort could have come to represent 
such gentle virtues as kindness to widows, or respect for worthy officers? There 
is good reason to believe, as Micheal Loewe and others have maintained, that 
hybrid creatures were once part of the vast pantheon of nature deities worship- 
ped in parts of China prior to unification under the Qin dynasty.!') In this, their 
natural setting, it is easy to imagine the evils or blessings they might have 
unleashed upon the early farmers who worshipped them. Their unnatural shapes 
suggest both the mystery and power of unfathomed natural forces. The difficulty 
is that the Han inscriptions do not refer to an uncharted world of chthonic deities, 
but rather an orderly world where natural symbols reflect social ideals. 

Let us regard the hybrid beast more closely. The hybid beast appears when 
“the virtue of the king reaches to the widow and the widower.” This issue, that 
of unmatched couples, a natural pair separated by death, derserves special 
comment, for it was a matter of great concern to the Latter Han emperors. In 
AD 30 an imperial edict granted provisions for “the aged, widowers, orphans, 
the seriously ill, those with no family, and those who cannot support them- 
selves.” In AD 69 Emperor Ming issued an edict granting 30 piculs of grain each 
to “widowers, widows, the seriously ill, the poor with no family (to support 
them), and those who cannot support themselves.” Again in AD 99 Emperor He 
issued an edict granting grain to those people in certain commanderies who had 
been harmed by a natural disaster and thus were unable “to support themselves.” 
Many similar edicts continued to appear right on down through the third quarter 
of the second century, about the time when the Wu Shrines were built.'”) 

The issuance of grain to the needy was not due to occasional and capricious 
fits of altruism on the part of emperors. The empire had invested heavily in a 
system of granaries and supporting bureaucratic and military personnel to 
provide grain for such emergencies. The granaries were filled with grain acquired 
through taxes in good years. During hard times this same grain was to be 
distributed locally as needed at little or no cost. From the standpoint of the 
empire, such a system was beneficial in that it helped reduce loss of productive 
ability during hard times, thus ensuring a steadier flow of taxes to the central 
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government. In reality unscrupulous officials and speculators sometimes, per- 
haps often took advantage of the system to reap great profits.'’) 

Despite the practical advantages of the granary system, Emperor Ming’s edict 
should be understood as part of a group of policies aimed at winning the 
allegiance of the Confucian literati, policies such as the restoration of the almost 
legendary temple complexes of the classical age, his support of the Imperial 
University, or his own efforts to acquire a command of the Confucian classics. 
In this context his kindness to widows and widowers could have been interpreted 
as an imperial gesture of support for the Confucian family ideal. This is suggested 
by the way in which the needy are identified. Widows and widowers are the 
asymmetrical remnant of a family, a reproductive pair. In such cases part or all 
of the family is lacking, and so the state takes on the role of the missing family 
and thus restores balance and symmetry to these people’s lives. Similar acts of 
kindness were practiced by individual literati. Cui Shi (ca. 110 — ca. 170), for 
instance, who had been recommended once for his “filial” conduct, wrote that 
in the autumn of each year the gentlemen should give generously to “those who 
cannot support themselves, such as orphans, widows, the old and the sick,” 
especially members of one’s own family.") 

In the corpus of funerary art the family ideal surfaces in a multitude of ways, 
ranging from the invention of reopenable tombs, making paired burials possible, 
to the filial piety scenes found in tombs and shrines. In this case the hybrid beast 
adorns the shrine of the Confucian scholar Wu Liang, a shrine which, by 
inscription, was designed to be “exposed to [the sight] of all”. In the context of 
literati expectations the hybrid beast would have been viewed as an affirmation 
of the Confucian family ideal just as the institution which provided the actual 
relief. The inscription on the memorial tablets of another literatus of about the 
same period states that a certain Cao Quan “brought comfort to the aged and 
cared for the widows and widowers. He used his own money to give grain to the 
infirm and blind.” Clearly we are dealing with a standard value among the literati. 
At Wu Liang’s shrine the inscription does not mention widows and widowers, 
but this was not necessary. The same message was engraved upon the ceiling of 
his shrine.) The advantage of Wu Liang’s hybrid beast over Cao Quan’s 
inscription is that the latter would not cause the viewer to reflect upon that higher 
order sanctioning Cao’s kindness. It was this higher order, Heaven, that was the 
source of omens such as the two-headed beast, and it was Heaven that was of 
greater interest to the Confucians of Han times — not the widows and 
widowers. 


The Hybrid Fish and the Han Recruitment System 


The role of omens in the political life of the Latter Han literati emerges more 
clearly over the issue of retired worthies, a subject probably closer to the heart 
of late Han political strife than widows and widowers. The issue of the retired 
worthy is mentioned in connection with the hybrid fish: 


It appears when the King protects all the retired worthies. 


Once again the key to this reference lies in a consideration of Latter Han political 
trends. 

The role of the “retired worthies” in Han political life goes back to before the 
yestoration. From the histories it would appear that these men were not true 
hermits. On the contrary, many wished to serve in office, but nonetheless 
withdrew to the provinces either to avoid dangerous political entanglements or 
in order to acquire a reputation for virtue. After the restoration many potential 
candidates for office continued to espouse the ideal of the retired worthy. Within 
the Confucian tradition such behavior would have been taken as evidence of 
strong moral principles, and this in turn could enhance the reputation of an 
individual. The following analysis from the History of the Latter Han explains 
how such retired worthies and the recluse ideal came to influence public opinion 
during the mid-second century, the period when prodigies at the Wu Shrines were 
carved: 


When Wang Mang monopolized power, those people who were loyal and righteous were ashamed 
to become officials, and so they took to the gorges and inaccessible areas and were content to 
languish (unrecognized). Even after the restoration when the Han power was restored, still the 
practice of hiding away and guarding one’s strategies was widely emulated, and it was the fashion 
that the decision to leave or take office was taken most seriously. During the reigns of Huan and 
Ling (147-189) the emperor was negligent, the government confused, and the fate of the empire 
rested with the eunuchs. The literati were ashamed to be in league with these people and therefore 
there were those who went about voicing their grievances, and the retired scholars were liberal 
with their criticism. Consequently their reputations waxed high, and they mutually reviled or 
boasted about one another. They examined and evaluated all the high officials and criticized those 
who were in charge of the government. Thus the fashion of indignantly voicing one’s criticisms 
became widespread. '*) 


It is not difficult to detect a hint of cynicism here toward that brand of 
self-righteousness that spread among the ranks of the literati in the mid-second 
c. Yet it is precisely this kind of self-righteousness that would flourish best in 
late Han society, where men of lofty reputation could influence the political 
persuasion of thousands of potential and actual officials. Retiring from office, 
or refusing office altoghether, evedently inspired public admiration, so that by 
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the time the Han polity began to deteriorate under Emperors Huan and Ling, 
these retired “worthies” found themselves morally authorized to stir up public 
opinion. 

The “retired scholars” who constitute the prime subject of this passage are of 
course literati who ostensibly refuse to serve in office. From other passages soon 
to be cited we shall see that in reality most of these worthies were perfectly 
willing and even anxious to get government jobs. However, as Chen Chi-yun has 
noted, access to jobs by provincials was becoming increasingly difficult, since 
by this time the eunuchs were effectively restricting literati access to the court. 
Under these circumstances many of the literati became “retired scholars”, but 
not by choice. They were simply unemployed. The animosity this situation 
provoked in the provinces was one of the driving forces of the so-called “pure” 
movement on the part of activist literati.'’) It is not surprising, then, that the 
literati should cite Heavenly omens such as the hybrid fish to promote the ideal 
of hiring retired worthies for office. Omens, both auspicious and baleful, had 
become a standard feature of the rhetoric of Han scholar-officials. If the emperor 
would only hire a few more unrecognized and jobless scholars, Heaven would 
send its blessings; on the other hand, should he continue to hire men on the basis 
of personal connections, natural disaster would surely ensue. 

We can see this mode of reasoning in operation in the early decades of the 
second c., when literati opposition to appointments made through court connec- 
tions begins to show up in memorials to the throne, such as those of Li Gu. Li 
Gu was a scholar who held a number of high positions under Emperor Shun 
(126-144). His is one of the longer biographies in the History of the Latter Han, 
much of which is devoted to transcriptions of his memorials, and many of these 
are concerned with the defense of the traditional recommendation system and 
legitimate procedures of imperial succession. These two issues are, of course, 
closely related, since those cliques which dominated court politics often did so 
through the manipulation of boy emperors hand-picked for the job. It was these 
same cliques who were often responsible for filling provincial offices with their 
followers. So outspoken was Li Gu in his opposition to these groups that in AD 
147 he claimed the reward of a martyr, having been executed for resistance to 
intrigues surrounding the accession of Emperor Huan (147-67). 

The rhetoric of omens figures prominently in Li Gu’s career. In AD 132 an 
earthquake shook China, with the result that “mountains fell and fires broke 
out.” Since mountains in their natural prominence were often compared to the 
social position of the emperor, the latter naturally took this event as a warning 
from Heaven and requested counsel from his advisors. LiGu was urged to speak 
for the literati on this occasion, and he took this opportunity to discourse on the 
fundamentals of official selection as viewed by the educated public at that 
time: | 


Your minister has heard that the emperor has Heaven as his father and Earth as his mother, and 
the mountains and the rivers as his treasures. When the way of the sage king is attained then the 
Yin and Yang are in harmony, but when the government is contrary to nature, then you have 
earthquakes, mountains collapsing (and other natural disasters). These things all (come about) 
because (national affairs) are the concern of Heaven, and this concern takes effect in (natural) 
events. 


Because the transformation of nature achives completion in the official assignments (made by your 
majesty), official posts are (meant) to be managed by the meritorious. In ancient times those who 
were promoted were men who had the (requisite) virtue and a mandate. Nowadays those who are 
promoted are (merely) men who rely on their wealth and influence. '*) 


Thus as early as AD 132 the conflict between properly promoted candidates and 
those recommended via court connections surfaces in the context of ominous 
signs from Heaven. By this time the cosmic theories of Dong Zhongshu were 
widely accepted among the literati in one form or another, and a basic supposition 
of these theories was the conscious, moral character of Heaven. The theory of 
omens follows naturally from this, for if Heaven is both moral and “concerned,” 
then it must show its concern like a good parent in signs to men. When 
government is good, auspicious signs such as hybrid birds appear; when 
government is contrary to Heaven’s wishes, disasters occur.'’) The theory which 
Li Gu summarizes here for the emperor was hardly novel at the time, and the 
emperor was doubtless familiar with its particulars. What is significant is the fact 
that this theory should be cited in support of proper procedures for appoint- 
ment. 

If Li Gu was opposed to hiring men who relied on “wealth and influence” 
alone, what kind of men would he support for office? The answer is to be found 
in a later memorial written between 135 and 145, again on the topic of offictal 
appointments. At this point Li had just been appointed to head the office of Court 
Architect, 1.e., that office which managed imperially-related building projects, 
such as palace buildings and grounds, or mausolea. Upon receiving this appoint- 
ment he wrote a memorial to the throne once again urging the maintenance of 
proper appointment procedures: 


When your majesty first ascended the throne you dispelled the chaos (inherited from the past) like 
a dragon arising, employing (men like) Fan Ying, Huang Qiong, Yang Hou, and He Chun. You 
marveled at the memorials these men sent to you, and you gave them high offices. In response 
to this all the retired scholars who had been living in remote caves, men with knowledge of 
government affairs, tidied up their caps and gowns (in hopes of taking office), all of them willing 
to render service to you. Thus the entire empire was happy, and everyone was obedient to your 
sagely virtue. Formerly when I was in Jingzhou and heard that Hou and Chun retired from office 
claiming sickness, I felt truly disappointed, and the (men of) the world.(also) regretted this. One 
day in a court meeting I saw that all the attendants were young people and there was not a single 
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famous scholar or reputable man to consult with. I felt that this was truly lamentable. (Your 
Majesty) really ought to recall Hou and the others in order to meet the expectations of the 
public.) 


Here when Li spoke of good, reputable men, he referred to “retired worthies.” 
We should not suppose that all of these men led lives suchas St. John the Baptist, 
wearing sackcloth and living in the desert. More accurately these were reputable 
but unemployed men of learning who, as this passage makes clear, were quite 
willing and even anxious to accept an official positition.”') Li admired such men, 
and they doubtless admired him, for Li himself had been a retired worthy. When 
Li spoke of the “public” or the “(men of) the world” here he was speaking of 
Confucian literati like himself. To this extent Li was acting as a spokesman for 
public opinion. 

On this occasion Li did not mention natural disasters or auspicious omens, but 
the kind of men he paises were the sort who did. He Chun, for instance, had been 
recommended to important positions on several occasions, and had been 
solicited personally by imperial emissary four times, but in each case he refused. 
This alone would have been sufficient ta earn him a reputation as a “retired 
worthy.” Finally he accepted the position of censor. We are told that in this 
Capacity “he memorialized several times on natural disasters, and altogether 
wrote on several hundred issues; in most cases (his recommendation) was 
accepted.””’) 

The reason Li Gu, He Chun and other Confucians adopted omens in the 
rhetoric of their memorials is that this mode of argument was clearly one of the 
most effective available at the time, and in particular appears to have been 
instrumental in increasing opportunities for official employment. This strategy 
emerges on one occasion at the end of a period when court politics had been 
dominated by Empress Deng and her family. Under these circumstances many 
members of the empress’ family would have received appointments, to the 
chagrin of other established families. When, in AD 121 the Empress Dowager 
passed away, the literati seized the opportunity to promote their own. One man 
who spoke out in this regard was Chen Zhong: 


Chen Zhong believed that at the beginning of Emperor An's (actual) rule, he should employ 
properly selected men of virtue and talent in order to promulgate moral teaching. So on several 
occasions Zhong recommended the retired worthies and (other) upright men such as Feng Liang 
(etc). Consequently these men were approached with due ceremony (by government emissaries) 
in official carriages (to induce them to take office). Later on there were several instances of natural 
calamities. so the emperor issued an edict that men of principle should be recommended for office, 
and all the officials sent in their recommendations.*’) 


Other instances in which special calls were made for “upright” men include 
imperial edicts issued in 94, 107, 142, 147, 154 and 165. In each of these cases 
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special appeals for properly recommended candidates were sent forth in respon- 
se to natural calamities. Typically these edicts require not only that candidates 
be “filial,” as was always the case in recommendations, but also “outspoken and 
forthright,” or “not afraid to criticize.” Moreover, in more than one instance, for 
example in 94, 142, 145, and 147, instructions were given that a specified number 
of government units were to recommend “one retired worthy each.””) 

Calls for recommendations were made at fairly regular intervals, and at these 
times opportunities arose for the eunuchs or other court-centered cliques to place 
their own followers in office. Following a natural disaster men with special 
connections at court were probably less likely to be recommended, for these 
disasters were believed to be warnings from Heaven. At these times a monarch 
might be more disposed to quickly hire a batch of men who most exemplified 
Confucian ideals. Few could claim purer motives than those who had explicitly 
refused office, thereby demonstrating their contempt for material goods. At the 
Same time, of course, the emperor could assuage public opinion and perhaps 
hope to reduce political strife. 

The imagery of ominous signs in Han times must be comprehended within this 
framework of fierce competition for office. For the better part of the 2nd c. the 
weapons in this struggle remained predominantly verbal, with increasingly 
frequent outbreaks of violence beginning in mid-century, violence that even- 
tually tore the fabric of empire to shreds. But it 1s the verbal weaponry that is 
most closely allied with the imagery we find in funerary monuments. While the 
eunuchs wooed the emperor’s favor with flattery and courtly comforts, the 
literati relied upon the rhetoric of Han Confucianism. This rhetoric utilized some 
of the traditional devices of pre-Han confucianism — threats of political decline 
and promises of political success based on historical precedent — but Han 
Confucians had reinforced the potency of these traditional arguments by 
invoking the power of an ever-watchful Heaven. This Heaven would provide 
concrete evidence of a ruler’s progress or regress in the language of ominous 
signs. 

Hans Bielenstein has shown that not all ominous events that occurred 
historically (such as eclipses) were recorded as omens. Rather, greater numbers 
of ominous signs tended to be reported at times when literati access to the royal 
ear was politically impeded. Under such conditions, conditions of the sort we 
find in the 2nd c. AD, the rhetoric of omens was one of the few legitimate means 
of protest available to the literati. Since Heaven, the putative source of omens, 
was conceived as the embodiment of Confucian political ideals, logically its signs 
came to represent the interests of the Confucian literati.) 

Sometimes the sign came as a warning, a natural disaster necessitating a call 
for virtous men; sometimes it came as a miracle, a hybrid beast promising 
Heaven’s reward for a government attentive to Confucian ideals. In either case 
the sign functioned as an argument designed to further the interests of the literati 
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in general, and in the case of the hybrid fish, we find sentiments very much in 
line with the interests of the partisans in particular. Several of the omens listed 
in Wu Liang’s shrine make little sense apart from the interests of the literati. For 
example, the omens that appear when the King “honors worthy scholars” or 
‘hires worthy men (for office)” can now be understood as pleas on the part of 
a class of men who have little representation at court, and so rely upon this type 
of rhetoric. In this political setting the hybrid fish, which “appears when the king 
protects all the retired worthies” may be more ominous than it sounds. Although 
open persecution of the literati by the eunuchs would not erupt until 166, by 
which time all the Wu Shrines would have been complete or nearly so, actions 
by the literati against what they perceived as previledged groups had already 
begun to inspire seroius reprisals. Under these circumstances the hybrid omens 
in Wu Liang’s shrine are unlikely to have been perceived merely as “lucky 
omens.”””*) 


Morality and Immortality 


If prodigies and omens were nothing more nor less than the voice of Heaven 
speaking on behalf of the literati, what then of those hybrid amimals that appear 
in the Heavenly court of the Queen of Immortals (figs. 3-4; 6-8)? Traditionally 
scholars have tended to draw a fairly sharp line between so-called “Daoist” 
imagery and “Confucian” themes, the latter supposedly being characterized by 
more secular concerns. If this is so, how can we reconcile the presence of 
Heavenly omens in a Daoist paradise? Is it possible that the Heaven of the Queen 
of Immortals might subscribe to the same moral ideals as the Heaven that spoke 
for the literati? 

The evolution of the Daoist Heaven from an anti-social, amoral realm to a more 
socially acceptable (in Confucian terms) paradise is a matter that would take us 
beyond the confines of this essay. But it is worth noting that by the second 
century BC the ideal of immortality had already acquired a kind of moral 
ambivalence whereby Confucian virtue could be happily wed to raw material- 
ism. 

This ambivalence can be traced to the reign of Emperor Wu (140-87 b.Chr.) 
Spurred on by the flattery of courtiers, the emperor was wont to compare his 
reign to the Confucian sage kings of the past, and he occasionally took steps to 
project this notion upon the rest of the empire. For instance, when an antique 
bronze cauldron was discovered during his reign, his officials hastened to inform 
him that: 


Only when a sage ruler appeared on the throne were these cauldrons made... The cauldron should 
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therefore be presented in the temple of the ancestors and stored away in the imperial court in 
accordance with these bright omens! The emperor gave his consent to this.”’) 


Here the cauldron was interpreted by the literati, with imperial approval, as a 
sign from Heaven bearing witness to the emperor’s virtue in Confucian terms. 
This was merely one of many instances in which the emperor presumed his virtue 
equal to that of earlier sage kings. The most notable example of this was the 
performance of the so-called feng and shan sacrifices, which had been con- 
ducted previously only by the most worthy of Confucian sage rulers. Yet his 
enthusiasm for these very sacrifices was surly fueled by his expectation that they 
would bring him closer to immortality. One of his advisors, pursuing this theme 
with the emperor, even claimed that “the word feng indicates the concept of 
immortality’) 

Not long after the discovery of the cauldron a soothsayer approached the 
emperor with the story of how the sage king, The Yellow Emperor (to whom 
Emperor Wu had once been compared), became an immortal: 


The Yellow Emperor collected copper from Mount Shou and had it melted into a cauldron at the 
foot of Mount Ching [Jing]. When the cauldron was complete, a dragon with whiskers hanging from 
its chin came down from the sky to fetch him [to the land of immortals]... When the emperor heard 
this, he gave a great sigh and said, “Ah! If only I could become like the Yellow Emperor, I would 
think no more of my wife and children than of a castoff slipper!) 


With these words the emperor showed less than perfect respect for the Confucian 
family ideal. Now it is well-known that the emperor was often the victim of wily 
charlatans, or at least he 1s portrayed this way, and it appears that such men 
would say and do anything to squeeze some funds from the imperial coffers for 
their fairy hunts. Nonetheless it remains true that the emperor was able to project 
the idea that Heaven would someday favor him with immorality because of his 
virtue as a ruler. 

Consider the year 109 BC when the magic zhi fungus, mushroom of immor- 
tality, appeared in Sweet Springs Palace. Just the year before Emperor Wu had 
performed the feng sacrifice on Mount Tai. For the past decade or so Heaven 
had sent many omens in response to the emperor’s virtue, and just that year the 
chief of the nomadic tribes troubling China’s northwest had submitted to Han 
authority. Such events befitted the rule of a sage king. Little wonder then that 
the following year Heaven should bestow recognition upon this emperor, in the 
palace itself, with the miraculous growth of the plant that promised immortal- 
ity.*°) 

One of the glosses on the passage describing these events in the History of the 
Former Han is a line from a Han book of omens with passages very much like 
those at the Wu Shrines. This book tells us that, “when the ruler respectfully 
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serves the venerable aged, and does not lose sight of the ancient ways, then the 
zhi plant grows.’*') Such a statement is in effect a blend of standard literati 
values and supposedly Daoist ideas. Virtue is a requirement for immortality. 
Although this passage is not illustrated at the Wu Shrines, other Han sources 
strongly suggest that by the Latter Han the hope of immortality, like other social 
prerogatives, was more readily available to those who professed Confucian 
virtues.) 

With this background in mind it appears less strange that the unicorn, one of 
the few prodigies mentioned in the Confucian Analects, should often occur 
together with immortals in second century reliefs (fig. 15). Perhaps the best 
known of all omens, the unicorn, like the magic mushroom, had been sent by 
Heaven as a miraculous sign of Emperor Wu’s virtue some dozen years earlier 
than the former. Examples of the motif can be cited from most major centers 
of stone funerary monument production in the Latter Han.) Lest the viewer 
think that perhaps this unicorn, the unicorn of immortals, carries some other 
signification than the unicorn of the Confucians, the artists often make a point 
of depicting the round tip of the horn (fig. 15). This tip was made of flesh rather 
than keratin or bone, because the unicorn was above all a benevolent creature. 
Its fleshy “horn” could harm no one, and as such was a visible denial of the 
ostensible function of a horn. In this way the unicorn was seen as a poignant 
symbol of the professed Confucian resolve to replace violence with virtue.*) 

For the same reasons it is also easier to understand why at Shilipu (fig. 16) the 
hybrid beast and bird should occur together in one composition with the 
Kaiming, the beast who watches the gate to the immortal’s paradise at Kunlun, 
where the Queen Mother holds her court.**) Perhaps here too, virtue is required 
of those who would seek immortal bliss. lf the herb of immortality itself, and 
Confucius’ chosen symbol of the sagely king could find their way into the land 
of immortals, each of them signifying ideals espoused by the literati, then why 
not other omens such as hybrid beasts? 

There is some internal evidence to support the idea that the land of immortals 
itself had adopted rules of decorum that could be deemed acceptable to learned 
scholars, retired worthies like Wu Liang himself in whose shrine the Queen 
Mother appears with hybrid beasts. The land of immortals in the Wu Shrines and 
indeed many other Latter Han reliefs is aland teeming with references to the Han 
social order. The Queen herself (figs. 6-8), like the venerable King Cheng in other 
reliefs, (figs. 13-14) appears en face in the center of the composition. In one 
relief, admittedly unusual, the central figure surrounded by heavenly omens bore 
an inscription identifying it as the Zhou King (fig. 13) rather than the Queen of 
Immortals. The comparison between the ruler of mankind and Heavenly rulers 
was a natural one for Han scholars. If the comparison in this case was not 
intentional, it nonetheless must have occurred to contemporaries, for the 
Queen’s paradise is sometimes situated directly above a scene of King Cheng or 
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other Confucian heroes.**) Situated side by side, the ceremonial dimension 
common to both the earthly and heavenly courts could not have escaped notice 
at the time. 

This ceremonial dimension is more evident, if less subtly portrayed, in a 
rubbing of a stone from Jiaxiang, the home of the Wu Shrines (fig. 17). Here, 
in the top register, the figures kneeling beside the Queen look rather like ordinary 
officials instead of immortals. Of course some members of the Queen’s court, 
such as the three-legged sun crow or the immortal nine-tailed fox, are not easily 
made to conform to human expectations of courtly etiquette, but the artist has 
surely done his best here by depicting them upright and at attention with swords 
tucked under their “arms.” As if this were not enough, the artist has portrayed 
a normal, worldly audience scene in the bottom register. In this scene we find 
officials, carbon copies of those in the top register, kneeling before an authori- 
tative-looking figure, possibly the tomb occupant himself. And just as the Queen 
is attended by armed guards, so is this figure, though his guard is equipped with 
bow and arrows instead of swords. These parallels in portrayal could hardly have 
passed by the artist who made the piece unnoticed, much less those who 
commissioned the piece. On the contrary, we can well expect that such details 
helped to tidy up the Queen’s court in a manner acceptable to Confucian 
sensibilities. 

Such a method of portrayal is not to be taken for granted when we consider 
that in its earliest references the immortal appears as a figure distinctly outside 
the pale of civil life. In Zhuang zi he is portrayed as the nature deity unbounded 
by social constraints, set in opposition to Confucian pedants, while in the Songs 
of the South he likewise appears as a creature apt to fly away on the clouds to 
a realm beyond the falseness and trickery of court politics. Although in the latter 
case certain Confucian ideals can be read into the poem, we never get the 
impression in the early literature that immortals are the kinds of creatures who 
bow politely to one another according to the canons laid down in the Book of 
Ritual. *’) 

Yet in this scene and others like it we do not find the swirling clouds and soaring 
cliffs that housed the earlier immortals, but instead we see figures arranged 
respectfully to either side of the deity presiding over the court. Sometimes the 
subordinate figures to either side, such as the elixir-pounding hares, or the 
nine-tailed fox, bear witness to the Queen’s power over life and death, (a power 
shared, incidentally, by earthly rulers such as the Zhou King).**) But what of the 
hybrid beast, demurely resting on its haunches, forelegs erect and at attention, 
with its two heads leaning forward in respect? In this courtly context, far 
removed from the romantic wanderings of earlier immortals, might not this 
creature refer to the virtue requisite for entrance into the Queen’s paradise, 
virtues such as respecting the Confucian structure of family and state? One 
suspects that Wu Liang would have approved of this interpretation. 
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Here we might examine a Latter Han mirror inscription which Hayashi Minao 
cites as evidence of the Han tendency to compare the worlds of spirits and men. 
Bernard Karlgren translated this inscription as follows: 


Mr. Hii has made a mirror, he has his own method; the Blue Dragon and the White Tiger are to 
the left and the right; [there are] the Sage Chou-kung (the Duke of Zhou) and K’ung-tsi of Lu 
(Confucius); may you be an officer and be highly promoted, may your chariot grow ears; may you 
in the district be promoted to Hiao-lien (xiaolian, “filial and incorrupt’’) and in the province to Poshi 
(boshi Erudite); if when young you do not exert your forces (i.e., work hard), when old you will 
regret it; good luck!?’) 


This interpretation epitomizes the values of the “scholar” tradition: Confucian 
values with special reference to the recruitment system. But it is strange that we 
should find references to Confucian sages in the context of protective deities of 
the cosmic realm, the White Tiger and Green (or Blue) Dragon. Karlgren himself 
noted the oddity, commenting that “it is interesting to find the Confucian sages 
Chou-kung and K’ung-tsi in a mirror inscription; they [the inscriptions] are 
mostly strongly taoistic [Daoisitc]”. Karlgren’s remarks presuppose the kind of 
Confucian/Daoist dichotomy we spoke of at the beginning of the section. 
Hayashi, however, tends to stress those areas of confluence between the spirit 
and human worlds in Han art. Therefore he cited this inscription in an article on 
early Chinese pictorial art in order to illustrate the projection of social values 
onto the spirit world.”) 

Hayashi’ S interpretation is consistent with the other evidence we have 
reviewed in this section, evidence which suggests a projection over time of 
literati values onto all aspects of the spirit world. This projection began during 
the reign of Emperor Wu and indeed achieved definitive expression at that time 
in the writings of Dong Zhongshu.“') Evidence of this sort is not readily 
understood in terms of the traditional Daoist/Confucian dichotomy. But if we 
consider that funerary monuments like Wu Liang’s shrine would have been 
viewed and appraised by other literati, perhaps “retired worthies” just like Wu 
Liang himself, then we can comprehend both the courtly disposition of figures 
and the presence of heavenly omens in the Queen’s paradise as innovations 
designed to make the pleasure-seeking ideals of paradise conform, on the surface 
at least, to more socially acceptable norms. 


Han Cosmic Dualism, Duplicity, and 
the Recommendation System 


The inscriptions accompanying some of the hybrid creatures at the Wu Shrines 
proclaim their political significance, once we understand the nature of the 
rhetoric employed. But the question remains as to whether the message 
conveyed by these Heavenly signs was due intirely to convention, or if the 
peculiar form of these animals might have contributed to the meaning. If the 
meaning is due merely to convention, did these associations arise from the past 
and half-forgotten worship of nature deities? Or were these images chosen 
precisely because they seemed exotic and amenable to creative speculation, their 
original meaning having been lost? Or is it possible that they functioned in part 
as metaphors, their odd structures mimicking the kinds of ideal relationships they 
represented? 

Common sense suggests that the exotic appearance of these prodigies must 
have been a factor at some level, for a Heavenly omen should not be as ordinary 
an object as the pigsties we find so often in Han tombs. Apart from this it is 
unclear how the former functions of these deities in folk religion may have 
influenced their import in Han times, simply because the world of bureaucratic 
recommendation Is so far removed from that of primitive cults. To the extent to 
which their meaning is conventional, those conventions may have arisen in Han 
times. Beyond this certain similarities in the bodily organization of these animals 
prompts the question as to how form and content may operate in unison. 

At the most basic level, all three prodigies are hybrids, animals fashioned from 
two separate, formerly independent entities. This much is clear from passages 
in an early Han lexicon, to which we shall turn in a moment. As obvious as it 
may seem, this basic relationship provides us with a valuable clue, for it allows 
us to associate these prodigies with other, better-known mouifs, and because, as 
we hope to show, the joining of disjunct parts of a natural whole was perceived 
aS a matter of immediate concern to the Han literati. 

Perhaps the most common image of the unification of two deities in Han 
iconography is that of the two primeval sages Fu Xi and Nii Wa (figs. 18-20). 
Fu X1 and Nui Wa are hybrid creatures in two senses. They are almost universally 
represented all over Han China with serpent tails and human torsos, and in this 
sense can be called hybrid creatures. Michael Loewe has suggested that the 
serpent tail originally revealed the divine nature of the figure represented, and 
this implication may well have remained current in Latter Han times.*) At 
another level, however, the two deities together represent a higher unity. As 
Cheng Te-kun demonstrated in the late ’50’s, the intertwined tails of these two 
deities represents the cosmic unification of the two primal forces Yin and Yang, 
a succinct image of Han cosmic dualism. By extension they represented to 
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contemporaries nothing less than the harmonious creation of life in the universe. 
In Han times this idea took shape as the myth in which the two sages, as sole 
survivors of the flood, unite and give birth to the ancestors of all mankind.*’) 

Elsewhere this author has examined some of the associations likely to have 
been aroused by this image among elites in the Latter Han. As personifications 
of Yin and Yang, and in their parallel role as progenitors of mankind, they were 
strongly associated with the genealogically-based authority structure of Han 
Confucianism. Situated at the top of the ladder of life, their harmonious 
interaction ensured, and indeed was equivalent to the normal fruition of produce 
during the agricultural year. Beyond this the union of these two deities, or the 
harmony of Yin and Yang, was treated as a condition and a metaphor for social 
harmony as well.) 

In most reliefs (figs. 18-20) the two sages are shown together, tails intertwined, 
a simple, graphic symbol of that harmonious relationship between Yin and Yang, 
Heaven and man, ruler and ruled, which was the ideological core of Han 
Confucianism. In this sense their position at the very beginning of the row of 
historical sages in Wu Liang’s shrine (fig. 19) takes on added meaning. Their 
union simultaneously refers to the moral core (ancestor worship) and the 
institutions (the sages) of Confucianism. They refer to ancestor worship because 
all life springs from them; they refer to institutions because it was the sage kings 
who founded the institutions and precedents so often cited by the literati in Han 
times. This alone would be sufficient to explain the widespread occurrence of 
this image in Han reliefs.*) 

But at this point we have already encountered the idea of the harmony of Yin 
and Yang in another context. When Li Gu introduced Emperor Shun to the 
rudiments of the theory of omens he began with the premise that natural disasters 
are the consequence of a disharmony between the two primal cosmic vapors, the 
Yin and the Yang. This was a widely-accepted tenet of Han Confucianism. We 
find the term, for instance, in the imperial edict of AD 94 cited above, where the 
text begins: “The Yin and Yang are not in harmony, and we suffer from drought. 
(Therefore) We wish to obtain good and loyal gentlemen so as to make up our 
deficiencies.” We not infrequently encounter this cosmic pair in remonstrances 
aimed at criticising the undue influence of women, e.g., an empress dowager, 
at court. This variety of court politics, quite common in the Latter Han as we 
have seen, was regarded by the literati as an inversion of the natural order of Yin 
and Yang, and thus bound to give rise to natural disasters, such as eclipses or 
earthquakes.“) Clearly we must momentarily disassociate Yin and Yang from the 
aetherial realms of mystic meditation if we are to understand its pragmatic usage 
in Han politics and art. 

We have already noted the importance of this theory and the theory of omens, 
its corollary, for unemployed scholars in general and retired worthies in 
particular. One famous recluse of the mid second century, Wang Fu, retired to 
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the country in disgust over the rise in the power of the eunuchs, and there wrote 
a series of essays discussing the ills of the time. Among these is one devoted to 
the question of official appointments. He builds it around the harmony of Yin 
and Yang, which he ulitmately equates with the proper selection of officials. The 
essay may help to shed light on the imagery of our hybrid creatures: 


In the business of governing (the nation), nothing is more important to the ruler than the 
harmonization of Yin and Yang. Heaven is the basis of Yin and Yang. When Heaven’s heart is 
cooperative, then Yin and Yang harmonize. When Heaven’s heart is contrary, then Yin and Yang 
are at odds. Heaven regards the people as its heart. When the people are happy and at peace 
Heaven’s heart is cooperative. When the people are distressed and suffer then Heaven’s heart is 
contrary.*’) 


This introduction is very much reminiscent of Li Gu’s memorial, and both of 
course can be traced to earlier works by Dong Zhongshu and others.*) It sets 
forth two of his fundamental premises, 1. that the condition of Heaven, 
cooperative or contrary, is a reflection of the condition of the people, and 2. that 
a cooperative Heaven is defined as one wherein Yin and Yang harmonize. 
Farther into the essay we learn of the blessings that flow from the harmony of 
Yin and Yang, and from this Wang leads us back to the importance of hiring the 
right kind of people, a theme also promoted by that other recluse, Li Gu: 


Now Heaven is the foundation of the state, and the ruler is the uniting authority of the people. 
The minister is the instrument of rule. If a craftsman wishes to do good work, he must first sharpen 
his tools. For this reason, if one is to arrive at an age of perfect peace he must first blend Yin and 
Yang. To blend Yin and Yang he must first make the heart of Heaven cooperative. To make 
Heaven’s heart cooperative he must (carefully) evaluate and select his men (for office). For this 
reason, the basis of the survival of the state, the crux of order and chaos, consists in the 
discriminating selection of officials.‘’) [italics mine] 


The argument may be reformulated in this very rough syllogism: 

1. If the people are at peace then Heaven is cooperative. 

2. If officials are properly selected then the people are at peace. 

3. If officials are properly selected then Heaven is cooperative. 

but 

4. A cooperative Heaven = the harmonization of Yin and Yang. 

5. Therefore, if officials are properly selected Yin and Yang will be in har- 
mony. 


The points made here are very similar to those made by Li Gu in the memorial 
cited earlier, except that Wang Fu is more elaborate in his rhetoric. Since the two 
recluses were more or less contemporaneous, it is difficult to say who influenced 
whom. More likely the recurrence of similar arguments in two different authors 
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simply reflects the popularity of this mode of thinking among the public at that 
time. Wang Fu rubbed shoulders with such great scholars as Ma Rong and Zhang 
Heng, who doubtless shared many of the same ideals. Since all four gentlemen 
were leaders rather than followers, we can expect that their opinions represented 
the wishes of a broad sector of the public at that time. 

Now the main point of both arguments is that the harmonization of the Yin 
and Yang will result from the proper selection of officials. This harmony in turn 
will generate the auspicious omens we have been speaking of, as is made clear 
in the Bohu tong, a kind of catechism written in the first c. AD: 


The reason that lucky omens appear when general peace prevails in all under Heaven is, because 
the King is assisting heaven in the regulation [of things] and the harmonization of the yin and the 
yang. When the yin and the yang are in harmony the ten thousand things will be in hierarchic order, 
and the [blissful] fluid will permeate [everything]. Therefore, when lucky omens appear one after 
another, [it is a sign that] they have come in response to the spiritual influence [excercised by the 
King]. 


The harmony of Yin and Yang expresses itself in auspicious omens. It is evident 
that, by the second century AD, many literati maintained that this harmony 
resulted from the proper selection of officials. Small wonder then, that the omens 
thus expressed should also reflect such concern for problems of recruitment. It 
would appear that the foremost concern of the Confucian Heaven was to create 
jobs for jobless scholars! 

Another variant of the Fu Xi/Ni Wa theme depicts the two deities upholding 
the sun and moon, perhaps the most commonly cited physical expressions of Yin 
and Yang (fig. 20). It has been suggested that these images might represent the 
gods of the sun and moon rather than the two sages, but our illustration shows 
the deity with the moon holding a panpipe, which is an attribute of Nu Wa. Given 
the link between Yin/Yang and recruitment, is it possible that the rationalizing 
scholars of ancient China could have associated even the light of the sun with 
their own political difficulites? It is possible. The “Omens” chapter of the Song 
History tells us that: 


The sun and the moon emit light. The sun is the symbol of the ruler. When the ruler does not grant 
the authority of the officials (to others) then the sun and the moon emit their light brightly.*') 


If we interpret this passage in light of what we know of Latter Han politics, it 
would appear to refer to the imperial practice of handing offices formerly run 
by officials over to the eunuchs. This, too, was a sore spot in the hearts of the 
Latter Han literati, and can be taken as a subset of the broader question of proper 
recruitment procedures.*’) 

Given the fact that the recruitment system was under criticism from literati 
circles at that time, there is a certain irony in the image of the two serpent-bodied 
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deities. It would be naive to interpret this image as a statement of fact, “the 
recruitment system is working fine and the people are at peace.” Rather it is 
evident that any image of Fu Xi and Nii Wa, their tails intertwined, could be 
construed at that time as an affirmation of an ideal, or perhaps a hope, for areturn 
to the conditions more favorable to literati interests. But if we reject the “naive” 
interpretation then we must acknowledge the ambivalent character of literati 
imagery. The literati expressed concern over the plight of widows and widowers, 
yet at the same time there is good reason to believe that they took advantage of 
small landholders by hoarding grain and selling it back to small farmers at high 
prices when grain was scarce.) The Queen Mother’s paradise is a world where 
all material desires may be satisfied, yet we find her court a model of Confucian 
decorum and a home for omens signifying literati ideals. 

The ultimate irony is perhaps the representational status of these images 
themselves, for although they are ostensibly intended for the dead, yet they 
would be appraised by society. The welfare of the family was contingent on the 
happiness of the deceased in his/her new home, and in this sense the images in 
the tomb were presumably intended to satisfy the needs of the deceased. Should 
the family fail in this, the deceased could visit the clan with unhappy occurr- 
ences. The literati may well have believed this, but they also knew full well that 
it was the clan’s associates who had to be convinced the deceased had been 
properly cared for.“) These associates could bring real calamity to the clan by 
means of slander, vicious gossip, or worse. 

Even the status of scenes of the deceased is ambiguous. If Mr. Wu is 
represented as an officer meriting three carriages and an escort, does this mean 
that he actually attained this rank during his life? In theory this ought to have 
been the case, but in practice it is by no means certain. Hayashi Minao, who has 
investigated this very problem, suggests that carriage scenes and indeed most 
funerary images must be understood as part reality and part wish, not to mention 
part magic.>°) 

In the world of Han thought, where even a skeptic such as Wang Chong 
believed in dragons, we must be satisfied for the time being with this ambiguous 
Status of funerary images. I would only add to Hayashi’s thesis, however, the 
observation that the wish-fulfillment character of many images, especially the 
hybrid creatures discussed in this essay, cannot be understood apart from the 
Han social system. Although restrictive by modern standards, the recruitment 
system allowed sufficient mobility to make the wish for a higher station a distinct 
possibility. These images, then, were very likely construed as signs, not so much 
literally from Heaven, but signs that certain ideals, certain wishes, were being 
shared by those who erected a particular monument. That wish itself operated 
not on one but on many levels. For instance, there was the wish that the 
government would care for widows and widowers, which overlaid a wish that 
the government would promote Confucian values, which overlaid a wish that the 
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government would promote Confucians to office, which overlaid a wish that 
higher-ranking literati would approve of this wish and promote a member of the 
clan to office. One might speak of a mythology here, but it is not simply the 
mythology of hybrid creatures — in Roland Barthes’ use of the term, one might 
identify a mythology of virtue beneath the mythology of Yin and Yang, a myth 
which packages literati self-interest in the handiwork of an_ altruistic 
Heaven.) : 

But perhaps we should not impute too much cynicism to the literati. Chen 
Chi-yun has characterized the Han literati as a collection of “career bureaucrats, 
the mere office-seekers, the newly-converted gentry, the devoted scholars, and 
the visionary idealists, almost all of whom professed to be Confucians.’”*’) These 
types may be differentiated on a moral plane, but as professed Confucians they 
are likely to have adopted outwardly similar lifestyles and rhetoric, and for this 
reason cannot be differentiated within the larger set of potential patrons of 
monuments associable with the literati, such as the Wu Shrines. But the diversity 
of this group remains a fact, and what made the literati so diverse was the relative 
mobility inherent in the Han social order. It was this same mobility that made 
wishing, or the aspiration for higher social station, reasonable, at whatever 
level. 

We may now return to the problem of the peculiar forms of these Heavenly 
signs and the possible role of this from in conveying the message of these 
omens/arguments. The formal significance of the intertwined bodies of Fu Xiand 
Ni Wa hardly requires comment; their bodies locked together from the waist 
down, are a simple, graphic, rather literal diagram of the union of two separate 
forms, sexual, cosmic, or political. That this diagrammatic intent can be applied 
to the hybrid creatures is less obvious, but the description of these creatures in 
a late Zhou lexicon suggests that they were very much susceptible to this kind 
of interpretation: 


In the East there is the hybrid fish. If (the two halves) do not combine it cannot swim... In the 
South there is the hybrid bird. If (the two halves) do not combine it cannot fly... In the West there 
is the hybrid beast (literally, “the beast with linked shoulders). It lives together with the 
qiongqiongjuxu and nibbles the sweet herbs for it. If there is danger the qiongqiongjuxu carries 
it away on its shoulder (to safety)... In the North there are the hybrid people (literally, people with 
linked shoulders). They eat (only) in combination and can see (only) in combination.*) 


This text probably predates the time when these creatures acquired the status 
of omens. But as an early lexicon the Er ya may have figured in the youthful 
education of most members of the educated public in Han times. Given the 
Confucian penchant for moralizing, the most natural comparison for these 
paradigms of mutual cooperation would have been those most basic and 
ubiquitous of social bonds in Confucian society, those between ruler and 
minister, man and wife, or parent and child — in other words, the most 
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fundamental manifestations of genealogically-based authority. It may be then 
that these creatures from an early text, like many early texts themselves, came 
to be “re-edited” in Han times so as to conform more closely to the orthodox 
notions of the literati. Wang Fu, in the essay just cited, does in fact describe the 
harmony of Yin and Yang in just such terms of the cooperation of two entities, 
when he says that, if the ruler can bring about the harmony of Yin and Yang, 
then: 


The heart of Heaven, Yin and Yang, lord and minister, the good people and the vagabonds, virtue 
and evil, arrive at a condition of mutual support, and alternately bear witness to one 
another.) 


The common theme of mutual support in each of the images discussed, including 
Fu Xi and Nii Wa, suggests that at the very least, the linking of multiple heads 
and bodies functions metaphorically to illustrate the ideal kind of relationship 
intended. The inscriptions then provide the immediate social context for this 
ideal relationship: the mutual support of ruler and minister in the case of 
unemployed literati, and the support of a ruler (father) for his people in the case 
of widows and widowers. In each case the prodigy appears when two formerly 
separate parts of a natural social unit have been brought together again. 

The hybrid bird can be understood in a similar manner. It refers to the 
geographical extent of the king’s “virtue.” The idea is comparable to that of the 
tree with intertwining branches, where again the image of the omen is a kind of 
diagram for the unity referred to in the image: 


The tree with intertwining branches: it appears when the king’s virtue harmonizes (all), and the 
eight directions are united as one. 


It is not too difficult to imagine why the theme of unity and mutual support should 
emerge in both the form and the references of several hybrid omens. The literati 
were only too aware at this time that the empire was not united, for a rift had 
developed between capital and provincial elites that would not heal before the 
Han dynasty had come to an end. The hybrid bird in particular makes reference 
to the literati perception of the rift between court and province, but only in terms 
of an unrealized ideal. Direct confrontation of political issues through funerary 
monuments was probably not a viable option at this time. Still, given the 
ubiquitous presence of the ruler/minister paradigm in these images, one is 
tempted to see in their proliferation during the 2nd c. a half-conscious cry on the 
part of some literati for a reunion of capital and countryside, or imperial and 
public interest.) 
1K 2k 


In this study we have attempted to resurrect some of the complexities of meaning 
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in the imagery of Han funerary monuments. We have restricted our study 
primarily to the Shandong-Jiangsu region because Confucian imargery as we 
have described it here is most abundant in this region, and because this region 
was a center of Confucian scholarship in Han times. Some of the points made 
about funerary reliefs in this region may be applicable to the art of the other major 
centers of funerary art, namely Nanyang, Shaanxi, and Sichuan, but these points 
should be tested individually for each region. 


Within the Shandong-Jiangsu region the meaning of many hybrid creatures was 
so closely linked to literati interests that they must now be redefined unequivo- 
cally as “Confucian” subject matter. Likewise the serpent sages Fu Xi and Nii 
Wa must be regarded as typical Confucian subjects, together with scenes of King 
Cheng and the Duke of Zhou, for nothing was more typical of literati rhetoric 
than the imagery of Yin and Yang. Further research may show that other 
“auspicious” omens common in Han reliefs also reflect specific literati concerns. 
Since literati-inspired features can be detected even in the imagery of the Queen 
of Immortals, there is no reason to postulate an essential conflict of belief or 
interest in the occurrence of this theme in monuments which otherwise reflect 
solid Confucian values. The origins of these images may lie among diverse folk 
elements, but all could be refashioned, or “reedited”, according to the rational 
order of Han Confucianism. 

The content of these reedited images was shaped profoundly by their role in 
the rhetoric of the literati. The rhetoric of Yin and Yang, or ominous signs was 
an inherently ambivalent artform, couching political criticism in a cosmic 
framework that placed the source of critique beyond the literati themselves and 
onto the will of Heaven, which itself only reflected the pains of the people. At 
another level, by publically espousing the ideals of Heaven itself an individual 
clan could hope to enhance its local reputation as a champion of Confucian 
ideals. In a society where appointments were made on the basis of reputation, 
this was a matter of some significance to the job-conscious literati. 

Artworks fashioned in Han times, within its mixed world of uncertainty and 
hope, are more susceptible to analysis into layers of meaning than the more 
decorative art of pre-imperial times. We might say that the art of the Han can 
be duplicitous, but this duplicity in part arises from the nature of Han society 
and the role of persuasion in that society. We can speak of hypocrisy on the part 
of landowners who worried over widows in the autumn while fleecing their 
tenants in the spring, but we can also speak of the power of political oppression 
from above which forced the literati to couch their opposition in traditionally 
acceptable forms of rhetoric. Both kinds of duplicity can and must be factored 
into our account of Han funerary art. The figure of Han funerary art which begins 
to emerge from this is a much more complex but perhaps more challenging 
constellation of fears, plots, and dreams than the Wu shrines have led us to 
believe for the past 2,000 years. 
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1980), p. 190. For the historiography of the Wu Shrines and the definitive reconstruction of their mural 
schemes see Wilma Fairbank, “The Offering Shrines of Wu Liang Tz’u,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies 6 (1941), pp. 1-36, reprinted in Adventures in Retrieval (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 43-86. See also 
Doris Croissant, Funktion und Wanddekor in der Opferschreine von Wu-Liang-Tz’u: Typologische und 
Iconographische Untersuchungen,” Monumenta Serica 23 (1964), pp. 99-105. Here I should like to 
express my gratitude to Chi-yiin Chen, who provided much advice at an early and critical stage of research, 
to James Lee, for his perceptive stylistic comments and valuable references, to Hans Bielenstein, for his 
encouragement and corrections, and to my colleagues Susan Downey, Cecelia Klein, David Kunzle, and 
Donald McCallum for their encouragement, and for turning many an awkward phrase to good use. 


Feng Yunpeng and Feng Yunyuan were able to compare every omen at the Wu Shrines with passages 
from the Song History. In some cases the passages are identicle, in others certain corruptions can be 
identified. In general the History makes more sense, its author having been more literate perhaps than 
the artists who built the Wu Shrines. See Jinshi suo, 2 vols., N.P., 1821, reprint ed. (Taibei, 1974), 
2::1477-1500. The essay on “Omens” constitutes chapters 27-29 in Song shu, comp,. Shen Yue (441-513), 
(Beijing, 1974). Regarding hybrid creatures and their origins, see Michael Loewe, “Man and Beast, the 
Hybrid in Early Chinese Art and Literature,” Numen, xxv, 2, pp. 99-102. 


Jinshi suo, 2:1485, 1487; 1494; 1496. Song shu, 29:843; 862. For a good summary of the Han theory of 
omens see Kung-chuan Hsiao, A History of Chinese Political Thought, trans., Frederick Mote (Princeton, 
1979), pp. 488 ff. For a discussion of literati politics and court intrigures in the second century, see Chi-yun 
Chen, Hsin Yiieh, (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 12-24. 


Eduard Chavannes, Mission Archeologique dans la Chine Septentrionale 2 vols., plus atlas, (Paris, 1909), 
1:166; Bertold Laufer, Chinese Grave Sculptures of the Han Period, (New York, 1911), pp. 17-20. 


He Zhenghuang, Shaanbei donghan huaxiang shike gaishu, (Beijing, 1958), fig. 7, illustrates another 
example of the hybrid beast from the Wang Deyuan tomb, dated AD 100, together with the unicorn and 
phoenix. The illustration is too poor to reproduce here. Another example from Sichuan, undated, shows 
the hybrid bird with immortals. See Kate Finsterbusch, Verzeichnis und Motivindex der Han Darstellun- 
gen, 2 vols., (Weisbaden, 1966) 2:fig. 100. Apart from published examples, this writer observed some 
unpublished versions of these motifs in rubbings examined in Shandong in the winter of 1981: (1.) A hybrid 
beast in the bottom register of an eleven-register pilaster reportedly from Jining. The same stone also 
displayed the ungulate with a head on either end, (which occurs with the hybrid beast at Xiaotangshan 
(fig. 3]), and Fu Xi and Nii Wa, discussed in the final section of this essay. (2.) Two hybrid birds in the 
top and middle registers of a pilaster from Tengxian. The lower register displayed a guardian figure with 
crossbow. (3.) A related motif, two human figures facing one another but united in the center and sharing 
what appears to be a single set of arms. It is likely that this figure represents the “hybrid people” mentioned 
in the final section of this essay. This figure occurs on the fourth of five registers on a pilaster from 
Tengxian. The first register sports a nine-headed beast, the kaiming discussed in the section “Morality 
and Immortality”, while the third register illustrates Fu Xi and Ni Wa together with a third figure. In all 
examples from Shandong or Jiangsu the motif occurs together with other hybrid creatures. I am indebted 
to Professor Li Falin of Shandong University, without whose advice I could never have examined these 
rubbings. 
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Regarding the date of Xiaotangshan, see Luo Zhewen, “Xiaotangshan guoshi mu shici,” Wenwu (May, 
1965), p. 44. The Shaanxi stones are discussed by Hsio-yen Shih in “Han Stone Reliefs from Shensi 
Province,” Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America 14 (1960), pp. 49-64. The Shilipu stones were 
reported in an article by Cheng Xinren and Chen Hengshu, “Jiangsu xuzhou shilipu han huaxiangshi mu,” 
Kaogu (2: 1966), pp. 66-83. The initial report on the Yinan tomb dated the stones to the late Han, Zeng 
Zhaoyu, Yinan gu huaxiangshi mu fajue baogao, (Shanghai, 1956), pp. 52-67. Some years later Hsio-yen 
Shih in “I-nan and Related Tombs,” Artibus Asiae 22 (1959), pp. 277-312, suggested that the tomb might 
date to some centuries later. The question is still open for debate, but in light of more recent discoveries, 
e.g. the Cao clan tombs in Boxian, a late Han date for the Yinan tomb is perhaps not unreasonable. See 
Li Can, “Anhui boxian faxian yipi handai zizhuan he shike, Wenwu ziliao congkan 2 (1978), pp. 
142-175. 


Alexander C. Soper, “Early Chinese Landscape Painting,” Art Bulletin 23 (1941), pp. 145-46. During the 
winter of 1980-81 this writer had the opportunity to examine hundreds of engravings from southern 
Shandong and northern Jiangsu, many of which remain unpublished. In each case visual inspection 
showed that the contour of the object was probably carved first, followed by details within that boundary. 
This approach to carving is different from that of other regions of China, such as Sichuan. 


See Chavannes, I:244; 264. 


Jinshi suo, 2:1507; 1491; 1494; 1488. The translations here follow the text in the Song shu, but comparable 
meanings can be derived from the text at the Wu Shrines, which varies slightly for the hybrid fish and 
the tree with intertwining branches. The text for the hybrid fish at the Wu Shrines makes little sense: “The 
hybrid fish appears when the king protects both the obscure and the bright.” The character translated 
“obscure” here also means “remote,” and in the Song shu precedes the character for “retired scholars,” 
in which postition it is somewhat redundant. The text for the tree at the Wu Shrines is intelligible as it 
stands, and could be rendered: “the tree with intertwining branches grows when the king's virtue 
harmonizes (all within) the eight directions as one family.” The sense of this is the same as that in the 
Song shu. 


Ibid., 2:1488. 
Loewe, “Man and Beast,” p. 100. 


HHS 1B:47; 2:115. Relief was granted for various natural disasters in the years 99, 104, 107, 121, 124, 128, 
129, 139, 144, and 147, among others. HHS 4:177; 4:185; 5:205; 5:209; 5:234; §:239; 6:255-56; 6:269; 6:274; 
7:289, 


Lien-sheng Yang, “Great Families of the Eastern Han,” in The Making of China, ed., Chun-shu Chang 
(New Jersey: 1975), pp. 122-23; 129 ff; reprinted from Chinese Social History, trans. and ed. by Sun Zen 
E-tu and John De Francis (Washington D.C.: 1956), p. 124; Michael Loewe. Everyday Life in Early 
Imperal China, (London 1968), p.165. These granaries were maintained and administered at the local level. 
See Hans Bielenstein, The Bureaucracy of Han Times, (Cambridge, 1980), p. 100. 


Emperor Mings's efforts on behalf of the literati are recounted in HHS 79:2545—46. On Cui Shi, see Patricia 
Ebrey, “Estate and Family Management in the Later Han as Seen in the Monthly Instructions for the Four 
Classes of People’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, vol. XVII, 2 (1974), p. 
192. 
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Patricia Ebrey, “Later Han Stone Inscriptions”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 40, no. 2(December, 
1980), p. 342. On Han tombs see Robert Thorpe, Mortuary Art and Architecture of Early Imperial China, 
(Ph. D dissertation, University of Kansas, 1980), pp. 148 ff. 

HHS 67:2185. Chi-yun Chen, Hsiin Yiieh, pp. 21-23. 

Chi-yun Chen, Hsin Yueh, pp. 20-22. 

HHS. 63:2073-74. 

Kung-chuan Hsiao, trans., Frederick Mote, Political Thought, (Princeton, 1979), p. 496. 

HHS 63:2080-81; Hans Bielenstein, Bureaucracy, pp. 80-82. 

HHS 63:2080-81. 

Ibid., note 3. Being invited to take office by imperial summons was a rare honor reserved for a distinct 
minority of officials, although such invitations did not always lead to an appointment. See Hans 
Bielenstein, Bureaucracy, p. 132. 

HHS 46:1556. 

HHS 4:178; 5:206; 6:272; 6:275; 7:289; 7:299; 7:314. 

See Hans Bielenstein, “An Interpretation of Portents in the Ts’ien Han Shu,” Bulletin of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities 22 (1950), pp. 127-143, especially pp. 138-41. Compare also Wolfram Eberhard, 
“The Political Function of Astronomers and Astronomy in Han China,” in John K. Fairbank, Chinese 


Thought and Institutions, (Chicago, 1957), pp. 33-70. 


Chi-yun Chen, Hsin Yiieh, pp. 19-20. The story of Cen Zhi offers a specific example of how zealous 
Confucians could rouse the ire of court cliques. See HHS 67:2212-13. 


Sima Qian (ca. 145-—ca. 86 BC), Shiji, (Beijing, 1959), 28:1392. Hereafter, SJ. Burton Watson, trans., 
Records of the Grand Historian, 2 vols., (New York, 1961), I1:49. Hereafter, Watson. 


Bilsky, State Religion, 11:318-324; SJ 28:1397; Watson, 2:56. 

SJ 28:1394; Watson, 2:52. 

Ban Gu (32-92), Han Shu, (Beijing, 1962), 6:189-193. Hereafter, HS. 

HS 6:193, note 1. 

Since the great Confucian thinker Dong Zhongshu (1799-1047) listed the zhi among other Heavenly omens, 
we can assume that this plant had acquired a moral dimension as early as the reign of Emperor Wu. Dong 
Zhongshu, Chungqiu fanlu, (Taibei: 1975), 78:386. The Song dynasty encyclopedia Taiping yulan cites the 


Xiao jing yuanshenqi, purportedly a Han source, as follows: “When spiritual power (virtue) (is so great 
as to) affect the shrubs and trees, the zhi grows.” Taiping yulan, ed. Wang Mingwu, (Taibei: 1975) 
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985:4493. Here the zhi is presented in a formula similar to what we find in the texts at the Wu 
Shrines. 


For examples of unicorns from Sichuan, see Kate Finsterbusch, Verzeichnis, figs. 99, 171, and 182. Ihave 
also seen and photographed a rubbing of a deer-like animal with a single, round-tipped horn from Leshan, 
Sichuan, in the collection of the Nanjing University Museum. For Shaanxi, see Finsterbusch, figs, 385, 
391, 408, and 436. For Shandong see Chavannes, Mission, Atlas, nos. 35 and 83; for Xuzhou, see fig. 15 
in this essay, and Jiangsu xuzhou han huaxiang shi, (Beijing, 1959), figs. 3, 6, 21, and 94. At Nanyang 
this motif is very rare. There is only one possible candidate to my knowledge in published rubbings, and 
that is figure 135 in Sun Wenqging’s Nanyang han huaxiang huicun, (Nanyang, 1936) (I am excluding the 
many sharp-horned animals at Nanyang from consideration because the sharp horn and usually the stance 
suggest aggressive rather than benevolent creatures). The rubbing is not clear but in the center of this 
composition lies a cervid which may have one horn. 


In his own commentary on a unicorn-like creature in the Er ya, Hao Yixing cites the Latter Han 
commentator He Xiu as follows: “(The unicorn] in form is like a deer. (It has) one horn, but (the horn) 
carries flesh (at the tip). (This is to say that) it is prepared for battle but does not intend to harm (anyone). 
For this reason it is said to be benevolent.” Er ya (late Zhou with early Han editing), Hao Yixing, comm., 
(active early 19th c.), (Taibei, 1973), C-6:1303. 


Li Falin identified this beast and carried out an extensive study of related texts in his “Han huaxiang zhong 
di juitou renmian shou,” Wenwu, (December, 1974), pp. 82-86. The most telling description of the beast 
is perhaps that in chapter 11 of the Shanhai jing, a chapter which is thought to have been edited in the 
Former Han: “South of the deep sacred well at Mount Kunlun is the Kaiming Beast. Its body is like that 
of a tiger but it has nine heads, each head being (like that of a) human.” Shanhai jing jiaozhu, Yuan Ke, 
ed., (1980), 11:298. Hereafter SHJ. Yuan contends that this beast is to be identified with another, the Lu 
Wu, mentioned in chapter 2:47, which has the body of a tiger, the head of a man, and “nine tails.” There 
this beast is explicitly said to be “in charge of” Kunlun, the home of “the hundred spirits.” Yuan’s thesis 
gains some support from Guo Pu’s (4th c.) quatrain on the Kaiming which says that it “looks upon Mount 
Kun, and overawes the hundred spirits.” 


Scenes of King Cheng of course refer also to the Duke of Zhou — perhaps the sage most admired by 
Confucius — who loyally handed the reins of power to the young Zhou king when he had come of age. 
There are few subjects in Han funerary art more thoroughly Confucian than this. At the Wu Shrines the 
Queen’s paradise occurs immediately above traditional Confucian scenes (the sages, Confucius, filial piety 
scenes), in four clear instances, Chavannes, Mission, atlas, nos. 75, 76, 111, and 141. She appears 
immediately above a scene of King Cheng and the Duke of Zhou in a stone from Songshan, figure 14. In 
at least two other stones from this site she also occurs above traditional Confucian themes. On the basis 
of style this group of stones would appear to have been executed by the same artists as the Wu Shrines. 
See Jean James, Late Han Reliefs, p. 189. The most thorough discussion of the Queen Mother and her 
iconography to date is that of Michael Loewe in his Ways to Paradise: the Chinese Quest for Immortality, 
(London, 1979), chapter 4. 


Joseph Needham, in his study of the early writings of the Daoists, notes how the Zhuangzi “describes 
the sense of liberation which could be attained by those who could abstract themselves from the trivial 
quarrels of human society and unify themselves with the great world of Nature.” And he also recognizes 
that “there was also a magical element, a half-belief that the perfected sage might really ride on the winds 
and the clouds...” Science and Civilization in China, 5 vols. to date, (Cambridge, 1954— ), II:pp. 65 ff. 
This early Daoist paradise of wind and clouds, described so beautifully in Western Han poems such as 
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“The Far-Off Journey,” was by definition a world untainted by ceremony and decorum; indeed it was an 
escape from artificiality. The Daoist Heaven of the Queen Mother, with its officials and court etiquette, 
is a world far, far removed from that of the Zhuangzi. See also David Hawkes, The Songs of the South, 
(Oxford, 1959), pp. 81 ff. 


For the iconography of the sun crow and the nine-tailed fox see Loewe, Ways to Paradise, pp. 92-96 and 
108—110. 


Bernard Karlgren, “Early Chinese Mirror Inscriptions,” Bulletin of the Museum of Far Easern Antiquities 
6 (1934), pp.44-45. 


Ibid. See also Hayashi Minao. “Zengoku jidai no gazo mon,” Kokogaku 48, no. | (December, 1962), p. 
11. 


See note 32. 
Michael Loewe, Ways to Paradise, pp. 59, 107-8. 


Cheng Te-k’un, “Yin-yang wu-hsing and Han Art,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 20 (1957), pp. 
162-186, especially p. 182. Wen Yiduo, Wen yiduo quanji, comp. Zhu Ziqing, 4 vols. (Beijing, 1947; reprint 
ed., Hong Kong, 1975), 1:15. 


Martin J. Powers, “An Archaic Bas-Relief and the Chinese Moral Cosmos in the Frist Century A.D.,” Ars 
Orientalis (1981), pp. 31-36; see also note 9 above. 


Ibid., pp. 34-35; 


Representative memorials linking baleful omens to the influence of women in the Latter Han can be found 
in the following biographies: HHS 30B: 1601-62; 63:2075; 66:2161; 62:2055; 78:2526; 78:2529. All of these 
were written in the second c. AD. Precedent for this was provided, of course, by the classical Confucian 
tradition as well as by more recent events during the Former Han. See also note 25. 


Wang Fu (2nd. c. AD), Qianfu lun, annot. Wang Jipei (b. 1775), collated by Peng Duo (Beijing, 1975), 
9:88. 


For a concise account of Yin/Yang thinking and what it entailed in Han thought and art see Cheng Te-k’un, 
“Yin-yang,” especially pp. 169-86. Kung-chuan Hsiao, Political Thought, p. 492, notes that for Dong 
Zhongshu, “The basic organization of human society and government takes its models entirely from the 
Yin and the Yang... [He then cites Dong]: ’The principles of ruler-servitor, father-son and husband-wife 
are all drawn from Yin and Yang.’” See also Tjan Tjoe Som’s translation of comparable passages from 
the Bohu tong, chronoligically closer to Wang Fu. Tjan Tjoe Som, trans., Po Hu T'ung, 2 vols. (Leiden, 
1949), 1:241; 2:391; 2:436. 


Wang Fu, Qianfu lun, 9:90. 
Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung, 1:241. 
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Song shu, 29:867. Zhou Dao, in a popular book called The Stories in Han Pictures, maintains that 
serpent-bodied deities holding up the sun and moon are to be distinguished from Fu Xi and Ni Wa. Zhou 
Dao, Han huali di gushi, (Zhengzhou, 1981), pp. 3-4. However, the Li ji, which was certainly current in 
Han times and a favorite source for the early Latter Han emperors, refers quite explicitely to Ni Wa's 
sheng, or panpipes. Li ji zhusu, Shisan jing zhusu edition, 31:27a. The Yiwen leiju also cites a now lost 
Jin dynasty, or 3rd c. source, the Diwang shiji: “The Empress Nii Wa ... invented the panpipes, and had 
the body of a serpent with a human head.” Ouyang Xun, (557-645), Yiwen leiju, 2 vols. (Hong Kong, 1973), 
1:208. There is also an unpublished relief of Nii: Wa from Nanyang holding her panpipes. 


Chen Chi-yun, Hstin Yiieh, pp. 11-12, notes that the reorganization of the central government after the 
restoration resulted in a reduction of the number of officials who worked at court, and the functions of 
these were sometimes taken over by eunuchs. This was part of a general policy of restricting access to 
the court by officials in the Latter Han. He traces the beginnings of later conflicts between the eunuchs 
and literati in part to these institutional changes that, ironically were designed to consolidate central 
control. 


Such conditions existed under the first two emperors of the Latter Han. See note 14. On the lot of peasants, 
see Lien-sheng Yang, “Great Families”, pp. 123-126. Cui Shi was a model Confucian scholar, and he spoke 
of making donations to the poor, yet the sort of trading he describes in his essay suggests that he, too, 
took advantage of small farmers. See Patricia Ebrey, “Estate management”. pp. 200— 202. 


It is evident that some of the articles and probably some or most of the decorations in tombs were designed 
with a view to the underground spiritual bureaucracy, which had to be presented with proper documen- 
tation and evidence of the status of the deceased. See Ying-shih Yui, “New Evidence on the Early Chinese 
Conception of Afterlife —a Review Article,” The Journal of Asian Studies XLI no. 1, (November, 1981), 
pp. 82-85. The inscription on Wu Liang’s shrine states that it would be “exposed to all”. This exposure 
is most likely to have occurred during the lavish funerals where hundreds to thousands of guests could 
be exposed to the shrines, memorial tablets, and even the coffin, all of which might be decorated with 
Confucian themes. See Wilma Fairbank, “Offering Shrines”, p. 50: Yang Shuda, “Handai sangzang zhidu 
kao,” Quinghua xuebao 8.1! (1932), pp. 26 ff. 


Hayashi Minao, in his discussion of carriage scenes and sumptuary regulations, notes that sometimes 
officials identified by cartouche as having a higher office may have fewer carriages and vice-versa. He 
doubts that scenes from the life of the deceased depicted in funerary reliefs always reflect that individual’s 
actual rank. Rather he suspects that to some extent they reflect the dreams or social aspirations of the 
people of Han times. Hayashi Minao, “Gokan jidai no shaba gyoretsu,” Toho Gakuho 37 (Mar., 1966), 
p. 189-90. 


Roland Barthes, Mythologies, (Paris, 1957), trans., Annette Lavers, (New York, 1972). For an assessment 
and historical reconstruction of the Han recruitment system see Hans Bielenstein, Bureaucracy, chapter 
6. 


Chen Chi-yun, Hstin Yueh, p. 14. 


Er ya (late Zhou with early Han editing), Hao Yixing, comm., (active early 19th c.), (Taibei, 1973), 
B-V :842-845. It is evident that the hybrid beast depicted at the Wu Shrines had undergone some evolution 
between the time this text was written (late Zhou) and the 2nd c. AD. At the Wu Shrines and at 
Xiaotangshan it is depicted as an ungulate with two heads, more in keeping with the form of the hybrid 
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bird. The hybrid people are rarely depicted, the only instance to my knowledge being a representation from 
Tengxian mentioned in note 5 above. 


Wang Fu, Qianfu lun, 9:89. 


Regarding the rift between capital and provincial elites, see Chen Chi-yun, Hsin Yiieh, pp. 12-14. 
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An, Emperor 
Bohu tong 
Cao Quan 
Chen Zhong 
Cheng, King 
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Dong Zhongshu 
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Fan Ying 

Feng Liang 
Feng shan 

Fu Xi 

He, Emperor 
He Chun 

Huan, Emperor 
Huang Qiong 
Kaiming 
Kunlun 

Li Gu 
Liangchengshan 
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Clockwise, beginning at upper left: the hybrid beast; the hybrid fish; the tree with intertwining 
branches; the hybrid bird. 19th c. woodcut copies after rubbings from the Wu Shrines. Ca. 147-167 
AD. (After Eduard Chavannes, Mission Archeologique dans la Chine Septentrionale, Paris 1909, 
atlas nos. 95, 97, 91, 94). 


The hybrid beast and other hybrid creatures. Detail of a rubbing of a stone funerary engraving 
from the shrine at Xiaotangshan, Shandong. Eastern Han. (After Eduard Chavannes, atlas no. 
§2.) | 


The hybrid beast in the Queen of Immortal’s court. Rubbing of a stone funerary engraving from 
Jinyangshan, Shandong. Eastern Han. (After Chavannes, no. 176). 


The hybrid beast in the Queen of Immortal’s court. Rubbing of a stone funerary engraving of 
unknown provenance, although in style it is comparable to plate 3 above. Eastern Han. (After 
Chavannes, no. 1237). 


Hybrid birds. Rubbing of a stone funerary engraving from Liangchengshan, Shandong. Eastern 
Han. 


The hybrid beast in the Queen of Immortal’s court. Detail of a rubbing of a stone engraving from 
the Wu Shrines, (After Chavannes, no. 76.) 


The hybrid beast in the Queen of Immortal’s court. Detail of a rubbing of a stone engraving from 
the Wu Shrines, (After Chavannes, no. 110.) 


The hybrid beast in the Queen of Immortal's court. Detail of a 19th c. woodblock copy after a 
rubbing of a stone engraving from the Wu Shrines. (After Chavannes, no. 142.) 


The hybrid beast. Detail of a rubbing of a stone funerary engraving from Shilipu, Jiangsu. Eastern 
Han. 


The hybrid bird. Detail of a rubbing from a stone funerary engraving from Shilipu, Jiangsu, the 
same stone as plate 9. Eastern Han. 


Right to left: winged tiger; the hybrid beast; winged horse; the hybrid bird. Detail of a rubbing 
of a stone funerary engraving from the tomb at Yinan. Second-third c. 


Rubbing from a stone engraving from the Ruide tomb, Shaanxi, dated 103 AD. (After He 
Zhenghuang, Shaanbei donghan huaxiang shike xuanji, figure 93.) 


The king of Zhou in his court. 19th c. woodcut after a rubbing of a stone funerary engraving from 
Jiaxiang, Shandong. Eastern Han. (After Feng Yunpeng and Feng Yunyuan, Jinshi suo. 2 vols., 
N.P., 1821, reprint ed., (Taibei, 1974), pp. 1508-9.) 
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Rubbing of a stone funerary engraving from Songshan. Shandong. Eastern Han. (After Zhu Xilu 
and other scholars at the Jiaxiang county Wu Shrines Museum, “Shandong jiaxiang songshan 
faxian han huaxiangshi,” Wenwu, (September, 1979), fig. 2.) 


Immortal and a winged unicorn. Detail of a rubbing of a stone funerary engraving from Jiunidun, 
Jiangsu. Eastern Han. 


The kaiming beast. Rubbing of a stone funerary engraving from Shilipu, Jiangsu. Same stone as 
Plate 9 above. Eastern Han. 


Rubbing of a stone funerary engraving from Jiaxiang, Shandong. Eastern Han. Photograph 
courtesy of the Historical Museum in Beijing. 


Fu Xi and Nii Wa. Detail of a rubbing of a funerary engraving from Suining County, Jiangsu. 
Eastern Han. 


Fu Xi and Nii Wa at the beginning of a series of sage rulers. Rubbing of a stone engraving from 
the Wu Shrines. Eastern Han. (After Chavannes, no. 75.) 


Fu Xi and Nii Wa. Rubbing of a stamped ceramic tile from Sichuan. Eastern Han. 
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ON THE EMERGENCE 
OF MODERNISTIC POETRY IN CHINA 


by 


Goran Malmavist 


I don’t believe the sky is blue 

I don’t believe in the sound of thunder 

I don’t believe that dreams are false 

I don’t believe that death has no revenge” 


This stanza is taken from Bei Dao’s poem “Huida” (The Answer), which was 
written in the Spring of 1976, an eventful year in the short history of the People’s 
Republic of China. The nationwide sorrow occasioned by the death of Prime 
Minister Zhou Enlai, in January of 1976, marked the beginning of the end of the 
despotic rule of the Gang of Four. A few weeks after the death of Mao Zedong, 
in September of the same year, the members of the Gang of Four were arrested. 
The sudden turn in political orientation eventually culminated in the formulation 
of a programme of modernization which aimed at remedying the damage which 
the country had suffered during the cultural revolution. 

The spontaneous homage paid to the memory of Zhou Enlai at the gathering 
at Tiananmen (The Gate of Heavenly Peace) on the Sth of April 1976 gave ample 
evidence of the deep significance of the demands of China’s youth for a thorough 
democratization of society. 

The April Sth Movement was given official sanction in November of 1978, 
when the Democracy Wall in the capital became the forum for a criticism and 
a literature to which the official press had denied expression. During the 
following six months a rapidly increasing number of stenciled journals were 
published, most of which were devoted to the discussion of political problems, 
theoretical questions and news which had not been reported in official media. 
Some journals exclusively published literary works, mainly poetry and short 
stories. The most important of these literary journals was Jintian (Today), edited 
by the young poet Bei Dao (The Northern Island), whose real name is Zhao 
Zhenkai, and his friend Mang Ke. The first issue of the journal was published 
as a wall poster on the 23rd of December 1978. The ninth and last issue was 
published in September of 1980, a few months before the editorial board of the 
journal was dissolved. Since 1980 works by Bei Dao and other young poets have 
occasionally been published in official literary journals. 
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Common to the young poets who published their works in the People’s Press, 
as the stenciled literature was called, are that they belong to the lost generation 
of the cultural revolution; that they claim as their right to give expression to their 
own perceptions of existential truths, and that they dress their poetry in a garb 
of a cut entirely different from the uniformed mode which characterizes the 
official poetry since the establishment of the People’s Republic. 

The official literary policy during the first three decades of the People’s 
Republic was founded on guidelines drawn up at the Yan’an Conference on 
Literary and Art, held in May of 1942. It was then decreed that literature should 
serve the workers, the peasants and the soldiers; that literature should serve the 
cause of socialism; that literature should combine popularization and the raising 
of standards, and that precedence should be given to popularization; that political 
criteria should be given precedence before artistic criteria, and that literary 
workers should be integrated with the working masses and the peasants. 
Fundamental to this view of literature is the axiom that all art is an expression 
of social consciousness, and that all art must express the ideas and conceptions 
of a given social class in a given historical situation. The new directions also 
implied that literary workers should utilize the forms of traditional folk literature, 
such as the ballad and the folk song, which were considered sterling expressions 
of the national character of Chinese poetry. The propagandistic poetry which for 
many years filled the pages of literary journals could not altogether banish true 
poetry. One of the very few poets of the 1950s who dared to deviate from the 
broad avenue of official poetry was Wen Jie. The following stanzas are taken 
from a suite of poems entitled The Shining Shell, which was published during 
1956, the year when The Hundred Flowers bloomed. 


Even when the sea at times rests calm 
Its depth shelters an indomitable spirit. 
Loud men do not understand the sea, 
Timid men fear the sea. 


The sea is a spirited horse, 

Snorting and swinging its silvery mane. 
The sailor is a true rider, 

No reins in his hands. 


The sea raises ten thousand fists, 
Incessantly beating against the rocky shores. 
It fails to tilt the firm cliffs, 

Capturing only crumbling stones. 


The sea builds a wondrous city 
From swift streams and winds: 
Its winding walls have no foundations, 
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Its flourishing trees have no roots, 
Its soaring ships have no keels, 

Its speeding chariots have no wheels. 
The sea says: all dreamers 

belong to my city. 


The young generation of poets whose works have become known after the end 
of the cultural revolution do not constitute an ideologically coherent group, nor 
have they signed a common manifesto. In a short essay Bei Dao has expressed 
his views on the nature and function of poetry and on the responsibility of the 
poet, for himself and his fellow men: 


Poets should establish through their works a world of their own, a genuine and independent world, 
an upright world, a world of justice and humanity. . 

There are many truths in the world, and many of them are contradictory. We should allow other 
people’s truths to exist — this is the premise on which our own truth can exist. Among poets there 
must be communication, understanding, tolerance and learning from each other. 

Poetry is faced with a crisis in form; the stale old techniques are far from being sufficient, while 
devices such as metaphore, symbol, synaesthesia, shifts in point of view and perspective, 
interrupted sequences in time and space, etc., offer us new prospects. I try to introduce in my own 
poetry the technique of film montage, and by creating juxtaposed images and changes in speed, 
I want to arouse people’s imaginations to fill in the substantial gaps between the words. In addition, 
I am also deeply concerned about poetry’s capacity, the subconscious and the capture of 
instantaneous impressions. 

‘National character” is not a simple stamp one can impress on poetry but an excavation and 
portrayal of our complex national spirit. 

Poets must not exaggerate their own function, but even less should they underrate themselves. 
They should engage themselves in arduous and significant creative work, bringing all that is good 
and beautiful into people’s hearts. Perhaps the whole difficulty is only a question of time, and time 
is always just.” 


In the broadest sense of the word the poetry of Bei Dao and the other members 
of the young generation of poets is didactic. The young poets feel a deep 
responsibility for the safe-guarding of the integrity of the individual, for their 
generation, and for the Chinese society. In the introduction to her volume of 
translations of Bei Dao’s poetry Bonnie McDougall writes as follows: 


... It would be true to say of him (Bei Dao) as of another poet he admires, that the motivating force 
of his poetry is his sense of responsibility.» 


In a note Bonnie McDougall refers to the following statement by the widow of 
Osip Mandelstam: 
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The pass to poetry is granted only by faith in its sacramental character and a sense of responsibility 
for everything that happens in the world.” 


In the works of Bei Dao and his generation we find formal elements and structural 
features of an imagistic and surrealistic impression which we associate with 
modernistic poetry. As any attempts at formal experimentation and poetic 
innovation have been conspicuously absent since 1949 it is quite natural that the 
young poetry has caused both consternation and indignation among established 
Critics and poets. 

Towards the end of 1979 the new poetry gave rise to an intensive controversy 
which for two years dominated the debate in literary journals. Stern critics who 
found the new poetry incomprehensible minted the derogatory term menglong 
shi, “veiled, obscure, shadowy, opaque poetry” Writers and critics who adhere 
to the tradition of purely didactic literature maintain that only a poetry which 1s 
immediately accessible to anyone reader can perform the function which society 
has the right to demand of it. It follows that obscure works cannot be counted 
as true poetry. 

It is indeed paradoxical that the harshest criticism against the young poets has 
been voiced by elderly poets who once upon a time fought bravely on the 
barricades of modernistic poetry. Among them we find Ai Qing, a prominent poet 
who braver than any of his colleagues has defended the poet’s right to maintain 
his own integrity and who among the poets who survived the cultural revolution 
was most severely afflicted by its devastations. Over forty years ago Ai Qing 
wrote as follows: 


To respect a writer one must first understand his work. When a writer is acting in the capacity of 
a writer he does not expect any respect outside of the context of his works. If one is to criticize 
him by objectively measuring his worth, then undue praise amounts to ridicule, and to underesti- 
mate his effect is also a kind of insult.” 


These words are as true today as when they were uttered. 

The critics also take objection to the free verse of the new poetry which is 
considered contrary to the national form of Chinese poetry, with its rhymed 
verses of equal length. The young poets are also accused of decking themselves 
in borrowed plumes and of feeding on the dregs of Western modernism. 

To a certain extent the critics are justified in stating that the new poetry is 
obscure. But a poetry which tries to fathom the subconscious and to give artistic 
expression to complex moods must utilize a private imagery which may seem 
obscure to the uninitiated reader. Several learned critics of the older generation 
who defend the young poets hold forth that obscure poetry has a long tradition 
in China. 

The accusation that the young poets deck themselves in borrowed plumes is 
as unfounded as it is unfair. Bei Dao, like most members of the young generation 
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of poets, lacks knowledge of foreign languages. Born in 1949, he was brought 
up in acultural milieu which was effectively cut off from foreign influences, an 
influence which played a vital role for the development of Chinese poetry of the 
1920s and 1930s. 

In Europe modernistic poetry has its origin in Baudelaire’s Les fleurs du mal, 
parts of which collection were first published in 1857. Sixty years later the 
Literary Revolution broke out in China, which eventually joined forces with the 
May Fourth Movement of 1919. The young radicals who fought on the barricades 
of these movements aimed at eradicating all ideas and concepts which hampered 
the growth of a strong and independent China. The struggle for language reform 
and literary renewal was linked to the fight for political and social reforms. 

The young poets of the May Fourth generation were not joined together by 
ideological ties. What united them were their demands for renewal. But opinions 
differed as to how the renewal should be brought about. 

The diversity of opinion within the May Fourth Movement applied to both the 
form and the direction of works of literature. With the aid of a none too bold 
generalization we may divide the writers of the 1920s into two main camps. The 
adherents of what may be called the realistic camp held forth that the task of the 
writer was to depict reality such as it is, without flourishing moral or political 
pointers. Representatives of the romantic camp argued that mere depiction of 
reality was not enough and that works of literature must be instrumental in 
changing society and broadening the vision of the citizens. From this camp there 
eventually emerged writers who claimed that literature must serve as a weapon 
in the political propaganda. 

In the early 1920s free verse flourished. Guo Moruo’s (1892-1978) collection 
Nutishen (The Godesses), which appeared in 1921, contains poems which in their 
ferocity and jubilant moods remind one of Whitman’s early poetry. 

Many poets of the 1920s had studied in Japan, where they became acquainted 
with Western literary trends, which has passed through the Japanese language 
filter, and where they gained knowledge of Japanese poetry, old and new. Many 
short lyrical poems of the early 1920s contain echoes of Japanese haiku poetry. 
A good example of this is the following poem by He Zhisan, published in 
1922: 


My load of stinking manure 
reminds me of the fragrance of ripe rice 


Wen Yiduo (1899-1946), whom many critics consider the greatest among the 
poets of the 1920s, kept aloof from free verse and held forth that poets dance 
best in fetters. He demanded of poetry a perfect architechtonic beauty which 
could appeal to both the listener’s ear and the reader’s eye. At the same time he 
argued that the form of a poem must be determined by its content. Aided by his 
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fine ear for the musical qualities of the spoken language Wen Yiduo created 
metrical forms which are comparable to the exquisite tonal metres of classical 
Chinese lyrical poetry. Wen Yiduo’s best known poem is entitled Sishui 
(Deadwater), which is included in a collection with the same titel, published in 
1928. 


Deadwater 

This is a ditch of hopeless deadwater 

The clear breeze fails to ripple its surface 

You might as well throw in your rusty scraps of metal 
Pour out your left-over food and musty soups 


Perhaps the copper will become green like jade 
Blossoms of rust may bloom on the tin cans 
Then let the grease weave a thin layer of silk 
Let the germs brew patches of rosy clouds 


Let the deadwater ferment into green wine 
Covered with white foam, like real pearls 
Tiny pearls giggle and turn into big pearls 
Only to burst when mosquitoes steal the wine 


Thus even a ditch of hopeless deadwater 

May rightly brag about a certain freshness 

If the frogs are unable to bear the silence 

Their croaking may pass for the deadwater’s song 


This is a ditch of hopeless deadwater 

This is decidedly not the abode of beauty 
You might as well let evil recaim it 

Let us see what kind of world it will create 


To Wen Yiduo, and many of his fellow poets in the late 1920s, China appeared 
as a ditch of hopeless deadwater. But their feelings of rage and frustration were 
tempered by a love, or a love-hatred, for the cultural heritage which the May 
Fourth Movement had pledged itself to eradicate. 

Wen Yiduo’s close friend Xu Zhimo (1895-1931) experimented successfully 
with metrical structures which he had borrowed from the English romantic 
poets. 

Even the French symbolists, and above all Verlaine, Mallarmé and Valéry, 
exerted an important influence on Chinese poetry of the 1920s and 1930s. Li Jinfa 
(1900—), whose admiration for the French masters by far exceeded his knowl- 
edge of their language, was criticized already by his contemporaries for his 
excessive use of obscure symbols. Dai Wangshu (1905-1950), whose poems have 
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been reprinted in recent years, must be counted among the greatest of Chinese 
symbolist poets. 

The polarity between the proponents of free and metrically bound verse led 
to fierce quarrels. Free verse was described as prose cut into verses, while 
metrically bound forms were summarily dismissed as “bean-curd poetry”. 

No verse is in a strict sense free. Ai Qing (1910—), who is considered one of 
the greatest proponents of free verse, has created poems which exhibit a strictly 
measured syntactic structure which has no parallel in modern Chinese poetry. 
The following poem was written in 1938. 


The wheelbarrow 

In regions where the Yellow River once flowed 
on innumerable dried-up river beds 

the wheelbarrow -— with its single wheel — 
sends forth a piercing sound which makes the dark vault of 
Heaven quiver 

through the coldness and the desolation 

from the foot of this mountain 

to the foot of that mountain 

echo 

the sorrows of the northern people 


In bittercold days of snow and ice 

from one poor village to another 

the wheelbarrow -— with its sole wheel — 

carves deep ruts in the ashen brown crust of the earth 
through the wide expanse and barren ground 

from this road here 

to that road there 

CrisS-Cross 

the sorrows of the northern people 


The hardening political climate in the 1930s caused many writers and poets to 
flock to the revolutionary banners. After the outbreak of the war against Japan 
the Communist Party began to guide the activities on the literaty front to a greater 
extent than it had done previously. The same demand for discipline applied to 
both the literary and the military front. The ideological guidelines for literary and 
artistic creation was fealty to the party spirit. Loyalty to the changing ideological 
positions of the party served as base for all forms of literary and artistic 
expression. 

In the Autumn of 1942 Ai Qing wrote a summons which was published in the 
first issue of the journal Jietoushi (Street Poetry), in which he declared that all 
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forms of culture had been created by and therefore belonged to the working 
masses. Having underlined the responsibility of workers in the fields of culture 
Ai Qing writes: 


We must strive to carry through the revolution brought into poetry by Whitman, Verhaeren and 
Mayakowsky. We must turn poetry into something that adequately suits the new demands of the 
new age, using whatever new forms meet with the new demands of the new age. 

The new poets are going to be produced from the masses, And as for us, we act as midwife. 
In this sense, we must be completely cheerful and quickly get down to work. 

The language, form and style of poetry will come from the practice of the movement for 
popularization, and will bring with it change and reform. The discovery of good works will be 
foreseen. 

From abundantly genuine life and from the efforts of a broad corps of youthful writers “wild, 
exceptionally unique and beautiful poetry” will be produced.” 


Al Qing’s great expectations proved vain. Most poets of the older generation 
became silent. Nor was a new life of poetry delivered with their assistance. 
Instead of creating new and exciting poetic forms the poets who continued to 
write utilized traditional forms which had their roots in folk poetry and which 
were considered the ultimate expression of the national character of Chinese 
poetry. 

A few poets chose to stray beyond the highroad. Feng Zhi (1905-), whose fame 
as a poet was firmly established already in the 1920s, returned, after a decade 
of silence, with a small collection of exquisite sonnets, inspired to some extent 
by Rilke, in which he explored the inner landscape of the soul. 

Feng Zhi’s friend Bian Zhilin (1910-) wrote a poetry which is foremost 
characterized by bold metaphores and a brilliant and enigmatic imagery. Bian 
Zhilin has played an important role as translator, especially of works by the 
French symbolists and Yeats, Auden and Eliot. 

The poetry of the May Fourth Movement, the 1930s and the 1940s has toa very 
great extent been inaccessible to the young generation of poets of today. In 
recent years a number of anthologies of poetry of the 1940s has appeared, the 
most important of which is Jiuye ji (Nine Leaves), containing poems by a group 
of poets gathered around Hang Yuehe (Cao Xinzhi). It is mainly through these 
anthologies that the young poets have become acquainted with poetry predating 
the establishment of the People’s Republic. 

In spite of the cultural vacuum in which the young Chinese poets of today spent 
their youth they have been able to create their own language and their magnifi- 
cent means of poetic expression. 

The use of plain colloquial and free verse are common denominators for most 
poets of the May Fourth generation and the young poets of today. But the 
generation gap finds expression in their language. While the language of the older 
generation often was studdied with echoes of the syntax of Western models, the 
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young generation of poets write in a language which is free from foreign 
influence. 

The young poets rarely employ punctuation marks, but lay great stress on the 
division of verses and stanzas. The subject is often omitted and change of subject 
is normally left unmarked. 

In the works of the young poets we detect nothing of the love-hatred which 
animated many of the poets of the May Fourth generation. The older and the 
younger generation differ in yet another important aspect: the poets of the 1920s 
and the 1930s, many of which belonged to the privileged classes, could, at times, 
withdraw to their ivory towers. But during the dark decennium of the cultural 
revolution, when the young generation of poets was formed, ivory towers were 
available only to a small number of leaders who considered themselves more 
equal than others. 

But not even the despots of the cultural revolution could close the gate to the 
world of dreams which offered absolute freedom. Dreams revealed a reality 
relieved of political foolery, hypocricy, outrage and mental misery, a reality 
which refused to be translated into political slogans. Attempting to depict this 
reality the young poets have to resort to poetic techniques which poets of the 
May Fourth generation neither needed nor were able to use. 

Many young poets of today write “sectional poetry”, containing a number of 
stanzas with or without their own sub-titles. The best-known poem of this kind 
is Bei Dao’s “Taiyangcheng zhaji” (Notes from the City of the Sun): 


Life 
The sun has risen too 


Love 

Tranquillity. The wild geese have flown 
over the virgin wasteland 

The old tree has toppled, with a crash 
acrid, salty rain drifts through the air 


Freedom 
Torn scraps of paper 
fluttering 


Child 
A picture holding the whole ocean 
is folded into a white crane 
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Girl 
A shimmering rainbow 
gathers brightly colored birds’ feathers 


Youth 
Red waves 
soak a solitary oar 


Art 
A million scintillating suns 
appear in a shattered mirror 


People 
The moon is torn into gleaming grains of wheat 
and sown in the honest sky and earth 


Labor 
A pair of hands, encircling the earth 


Fate 
A child strikes at random at a railing 
The railing strikes at random at the night 


Faith 
A flock of sheep spills into a green ditch 
the shepherd boy pipes his monotonous tune 


Peace 

In the land where the king is dead 

the old rifle sprouts branches and new shoots 
and becomes a cripple’s cane 


Motherland 
Cast on a shield of bronze 
she leans against a darkening museum wall 


Living 
A net” 


In the original, the final stanza of this poem consists of the two-syllabic title 
Shenghuo (Living), and the monosyllabic line wang (A net). Torn from its 
context this stanza has given older poets and critics occasion to ridicule Bei Dao 
and his poetry. These critics have failed to understand that the short stanza sums 
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up, in a drastic and moving form, the young generation’s collective memory of 
a great iniquity. It is this collective memory which marks the difference between 
the young poets of today and the poets of the May Fourth generation. Perhaps 
therein lies also the answer to the question why the new poetry has been received 
with so great enthusiasm by the young generation. Just as the poets of the May 
Fourth generation, the poets of today address themselves to their own gene- 
ration. Most of what the older generation of readers finds incomprehensible may 
well appear as crystal clear to young readers. A great many young people of Be! 
Dao’s generation now find that they have no boat ticket: 


Boat ticket 

~ He doesn’t have a boat ticket 
How can he go on board 
The clanking of the anchor chain 
Disturbs the night here 


The sea, the sea 

The island rising up from the ebbing tide 
As lonely as a heart 

Lacks the soft shadows of bushes 

And chimney smoke 

The mast that flashes lightning 

Is struck by lightning into fragments 
Innumerable storms 

Have left behind fixed patterns 

On rigid scales and shells 

And jellyfishes’ small umbrellas 

An ancient tale 

Is passed on by the ocean spray from wave to wave 


He doesn’t have a boat ticket 


The sea, the sea 

The lichen tightly massed upon the reef 

Spreads towards the naked midnight 

And adheres to the surface of the moon 

Along the seagull’s feathers gleaming in the dark 
The tide has fallen silent 

Conch and mermaid begin to sing 


He doesn’t have a boat ticket 
Time hasn’t come to stop now 
The sunken boat is stoking the fire to start 
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Rekindling red coral flames 

When the waves tower up 

Glittering indeterminately, the eyes of the dead 
Float up from the ocean depths 


He doesn’t have a boat ticket 


Yes, it makes one dizzy 
The sunlight drying out upon the beach 
Makes one so terribly dizzy 


He doesn’t have a boat ticket®) 


The young poetry makes great demands on the reader. But these demands are 
completely different from those posed by, say, the classical poetry of Mao 
Zedong, in which hidden allusions to literary and historical events, classical 
metres and archaic diction serve as an effective hindrance to full comprehension. 
The young poetry demands no literary sophistication, and no knowledge of 
history and classical scholarship. What it does demand — and has the right to 
demand — of its readers is serious consideration. 

The question is if, and if so, to what extent, Bei Dao and his generation have 
been influenced by classical poetry. Bei Dao himself studied at one of the 
foremost highschools in China (the Fourth Middle School in Beijing) until 1966, 
when his schooling was cut short by the outbreak of the cultural revolution. 
According to himself he read a great deal of classical poetry in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. As he started to write poetry in 1972 it is quite possible that he was 
influenced, consciously or sub-consciously, by classical poetry. 

In spite of the great difference between the free verse of the young poets and 
classical poetry it is possible to find points of contact between them. 

Ezra Pound writes in one of his essays: 


Poetry is a short of inspired mathematics, which gives us equations, not for abstract figures, 
triangles, spheres and the like, but equations for the human emotions.” 


The various links in the equations of classical Chinese poetry consist of simple 
and concrete images of the things, states and events which appear to the poet 
as the essential moments of the outer reality, areality which the poet experiences 
not only with his eyes, but also with his heart. These images — these links in the 
equations — do not appear as abstract symbols, but as concrete correspondences 
to the state of mind of the poet. This correlation between the inner and the outer 
reality has been defined by T.S. Eliot: 


The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is by finding en ‘objective correlative’; in 
other words, a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula of that 
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particular emotion; such that when the external facts, which must terminate in sensory experience, 
are given, the emotion is immediately evoked.' 


The equations of the inspired mathematics of classical Chinese poetry, and its 
many allusions which aimed at affording the reader the joy of recognition, could 
easily be solved by those who shared the milieu and cultural background of the 
poet. To a reader who ts separated from the milieu of the poet by great distances 
of time and space, the equations may not seldom appear unsolvable. This is 
especially true of poems in which the private thoughts of the poet, for some 
reason or other, have been hidden behind a veil, intending to obstruct the view 
of the uninitiated. 

The equations of the poetry of Bei Dao and his generation fetch their links from 
an unexplained, and perhaps inexplicable reality, for the description of which the 
poet has to resort to more drastic techniques than the light brush strokes and 
harmonious imagery of classical poetry. 

Sixty long years separate Baudelaire’s Les fleurs du mal from the outbreak 
of the Literary Revolution in China. Sixty long years separate the Literary 
Revolution from the April Sth Movement 1976. With the works of Bei Dao and 
the young generation of poets, poetic modernism has at long last gained ground 
in China. 
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NOTES 


The translations of this stanza, and other poems by Bei Dao, are quoted from Dr. Bonnie S. McDougall’s 
work Notes from the City of the Sun: Poems by Bei Dao, Cornell University East Asia Papers, Number 
34. China-Japan Program, Ithaca, New York, 1983, 118 p. Bonnie McDougall’s Introduction gives an 
illuminating account of the emergence of the new poetry in China. 

Selections from the works of two young Chinese poets have appeared in Swedish translation (Stranden 
och det bortskamda barnet. Dikter av Bei Dao och Gu Cheng i tolkning av Goran Malmqvist (The Beach 
and the Spoilt Child. Poems by Bei Dao and Gu Cheng translated by Goran Malmgvist) Wiken 1983, 349 
p. Both these volumes carry the Chinese texts of the original poems. 

A translation into Swedish of the young woman poet Shu Ting’s works will appear in 1984. 


Bonnie McDougall, op. cit., page 79. 

Bonnie McDougall, op. cit., page 16. 

Nadezhda Mandelstam, Hope Abandoned: A Memoir, Penguin Books, 1976, page 117. 

Quoted from Soren Edgren, Ai Qing: Poetry, Politics and Poetics (1937-42), an unpublished thesis 
submitted in fulfilment of the requirements for the B.A. Degree in Sinology, University of Stockholm, 
June 1968. Ai Qing’s essay “Understand Writers, Respect Writers”, from which this quotation has been 
taken, was published in the literary supplement of Jiefang Ribao (Liberation Daily), March 11, 1942. 
Quoted from Séren Edgren, op. cit. (Appendix), pages 13-14 

Quoted from Bonnie McDougall, op. cit., pages 36-37. 

Quoted from Bonnie McDougall, op. cit., pages 51-52. 


Ezra Pound, Spirit of Romance. 


T.S. Eliot, Selected Essays 
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MARXISM, NEO-CONFUCIANISM 
AND LITERATURE 


by 
Torbjorn Lodén 


A theory constitutes a system of ideas. The ideas and the relations between them 
are the internal properties of the theory. But a theory always exists in a 
socio-cultural context, and we may use the term external properties to refer to 
its position in this context.” In Neo-Confucian jargon we may talk about the 
“substance” (ti) and “function” (yong) of a theory.” 

If we look more closely at the substance of a theory, we shall see that it consists 
of empirical observations and theoretical hypotheses. The development of a 
particular branch of knowledge may be studied in terms of conflicts between 
theory and observation and attempts to resolve these conflicts. 

The function of a theory may be material or ideological.» In our time genetic 
engineering is one example of the material function of biology. In so far as Joseph 
Needham’s monumental study of Chinese science makes Westerners more 
respectful than before in their attitudes to Chinese civilization, this is one 
example of the ideological function of historical research. 

In this article I am interested in the ideological functions of Marxist and 
Neo-Confucian theory in the field of Chinese literature. 

The meaning for literature of a system of ideas is determined by ideological 
agents who are the intermediaries between the ideas and the literary works. The 
agents, who may be individuals, groups of people or institutions, are themselves 
no unmoved movers. Political and economic conditions determine who becomes 
an agent in the first place, and an agent’s behaviour is conditioned by a number 
of factors in complex interaction: relations of power, attitudes, cultural tra- 
ditions, political directives etc. In order to understand the behaviour of the 
ideological agents in the literary field, broad knowledge of the social, political 
and cultural milieus in which they dwell is therefore necessary. 

The question of the meaning of Marxism and Neo-Confucianism for literature 
confronts us with a Problematik with three major components: the Marxist and 
the Neo-Confucian ideas, the ideological agents, and the literary work. Studies 
of each one of these components, and of their interaction, are crucial for 
understanding this question. 

The objective of this article is only to draw attention to some common features 
of the functions of Marxism and Neo-Confucianism in the literary field and to 
stimulate further discussion on what conclusions these features warrant with 
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regard to the relationship between the substance and function of a system of 
ideas and with regard to modern Chinese literature in general. 


After the October Revolution Chinese intellectuals of the New Culture Move- 
ment began to take a serious interest in Marxism, which seemed to meet a number 
of needs perceived as urgent at the time: it offered a comprehensive view of 
cultural and social problems and a strategy for the re-creation of a wealthy and 
powerful China, and it provided a theoretical framework for explaining China’s 
historical development. 

The confrontation between Marxist theory and Chinese reality gradually 
brought to the surface questions of the relationship between theory and practice 
and between ideal and reality. Contradictions within the Chinese Communist 
Party often focused on the extent to which Marxist theories imported from the 
Soviet Union are applicable in China and on the pace of socialist transformation. 
The profusion of such invectives as “dogmatism” (jiaotiaozhuyi), “empiricism” 
(jingyanzhuyi), “leftist opportunism” (zuoging jihuizhuyi), and “rightist oppor- 
tunism” (youging jihuizhuyi) in Chinese communist jargon testifies to the 
importance of these questions. 

Chinese Marxists have wished that literature should promote the socialist 
transformation of China. But what should literature be like to fulfill this task as 
effectively as possible? On the basis of diverging answers to this question, two 
main currents may be discerned in Chinese Marxist literary thought. 

One current, which I call prescriptive romanticism, was articulated in the 
1920s by young Marxists critizing such writers as Lu Xun (1881-1936), Mao Dun 
(1896-1981), and Ye Shengtao (1894-) for only describing ‘“China’s sorrow” 
(Zhongguo de beiai) and not pointing out a “road” (chulu) to a better future.” 
Later prescriptive romanticism found expression in Mao Zedong’s “Talks” in 
Yan’an in 1942 and in literary works of the Yan’an period; one rather successful 
example is Li Ji’s (1922-1980) epic poem Wang Gui yu Li Xiangxiang (Wang Gui 
and Li Xiangxiang) from 1949. After the establishment of the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) prescriptive romanticism has been espoused through such 
doctrines as “combining revolutionary realism with revolutionary romanticism” 
(geming xianshizhuyi yu geming langmanzhuyi xiang jiehe) and “the three 
prominences” (san tuchu).” Good examples of creative works from the PRC 
belonging to this current are “the model operas” (yangbanxi) and Hao Ran’s 
(1932-) novels.®) 

Two views of literature characterize prescriptive romanticism: 

1. The primary task of literature is to propagate a message containing “truths” 
revealed by Marxist theory and analysis. 

2. Literature should depict “the essence” (benzhi) of reality, rather than 
empirical reality as observed by the writer, and it is through Marxist theory 
and analysis that the essence may be known. 


— 
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The other current, which I call descriptive realism, found expression in the 
1920s in the works of Lu Xun, Mao Dun, Ye Shengtao and others.” After the 
establishment of the PRC such writers as Liu Binyan (1920-), Wang Meng (1934-), 
Shen Rong (1935-) and many others have created literary works belonging to this 
current.” In the literary discussions carried out in the PRC there have been many 
calls for more descriptive realism: In the 1950s Qin Zhaoyang (1916-) argued for 
“realism of the socialist period” (shehuizhuyi shidai de xianshizhuy) as opposed 
to “socialist realism” (shehuizhuyi xianshizhuy)); in the 1960s Shao Quanlin 
(1906-1971) called on writers to pay more attention to depicting “middle 
characters” (zhongjian renwu); in the late 1970s Liu Binyan wished that literature 
should “describe the dark side” (xie yin’anmian) and “interfere in life” (ganyu 
shenghuo).'" 

Two views of literature characterize descriptive realism: 

1. The primary task of literature is to depict empirical reality, not to propagate 
a message. Literature may be fiction, but the characters and events described 
in a literary work should be such that they could have lived and taken place 
in real life. 

2. Literature should provide new knowledge by shedding light on unknown 
social and psychological conditions. 

Views are divided between those who hold that literature should first of all 
depict outer reality and those who emphasize the expression of the writer’s ideas 
and feelings. This dichotomy between the objective and the subjective may be 
used to define different varieties of prescriptive romanticism and descriptive 
realism. Among prescriptive romanticists, some, such as Hao Ran, emphasize 
the depiction of the essence of outher reality; others, such as the poet Guo Moruo 
(1892—1978)'?,, emphasize the expression of “progressive” ideas and feelings, 
nurtured by Marxist studies. Among descriptive realists, some, such as Mao 
Dun, focus on the true representation of outer reality, whereas others, such as 
the so-called “obscure poets” (menglong shiren) who are now gaining world 
fame, place the unrestricted expression of their own thoughts and feelings at the 
core of their literary creativity.'” 

Thus, prescriptive romanticism as well as descriptive realism have been 
promoted and defended in Marxist terms, and this suggests a certain indetermina- 
cy in Chinese Marxism with regard to standards of literary criticism and 
evaluation. This literary indeterminacy is reinforced by the ideological ambiguity 
of prescriptive romanticism as well as descriptive realism. 

Those who argued in the 1920s for proletarian literature wanted to promote 
social and political change by propagating politically explosive truths revealed 
by Marxism. Later, too, this has often been the objective, and sometimes the 
function, of prescriptive romanticism. But more often, and in particular after 
1949, prescriptive romanticism has been used to legitimize the prevailing order 
and to conceal simple truths about actual conditions. In other words, prescriptive 
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romanticism has been used both to promote change and to legitimize the status 
quo, both to unveil the truth and to conceal it. 

Descriptive realism has more seldom than prescriptive romanticism served to 
legitimize the prevailing order. But there have certainly been occasions when this 
literary current has legitimized the Government’s policies. For example, after the 
death of Mao Zedong realistic descriptions of persecution during the Cultural 
Revolution have offered valuable support for Deng Xiaoping’s policies. 

The contradiction between prescriptive romanticism and descriptive realism 
appears as an expression in the literary field of the general Problematik in 
Chinese Marxism regarding the relationship between theory and practice and 
between ideal and reality. 

As official state philosophy Chinese Marxism has become an orthodoxy, the 
tasks of which are to serve as a policy guide and, above all, to offer ideological 
legitimacy to the Government’s policies. Marxism’s role as state philosophy also 
determines its function in the literary field. 

After the death of Mao Zedong and the fall of the Gang of Four in 1976 it has 
been in the interest of the new regime to expose openly the oppression and the 
persecution that took place during the Cultural Revolution. A whole genre of 
so-called “scar literature” (shanghen wenxue) has come into being with works 
that describe the oppression of those years with unusual realism.'*) But whereas 
the new regime has encouraged the exposure of injustices connected with the 
policies of the Cultural Revolution, it has been less tolerant of literary descrip- 
tions of “the dark side” of today’s China. The question how far liberalization in 
the literary field should be allowed to go has most probably been the subject of 
heated controversy in the top echelons of power after the fall of the Gang of 
Four, but there seems to be general agreement among the political leaders that 
there are some basic features of socialist China, particularly the one-party 
system, that literature must not be allowed to question. It is in this context that 
we must see the renewed attempts in the last couple of years to tighten control 
over literature, to see to it that the “truths” of Marxist orthodoxy are given 
greater prominence in the literary works and to limit the descriptions of “the 
really-existing socialism”. Political leaders have demanded that literary creation 
be subordinated to “the four basic principles” (sixiang jiben yuanze), and a large 
number of articles in official publications have argued that writers should pay 
more attention to depicting socialist heroes and to propagating communist 
ideals.'”? 

However, far from willingly accepting tightened control, many writers would 
like to open up more “forbidden areas” (jingu) to literary description. Young 
poets, whose poetry is referred to as “obscure”, are insisting on expressing their 
ideas, feelings and dreams — even though these may not always be compatible 
with Marxist orthodoxy. 
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The function of Marxism in the PRC resembles, in several ways, the function 
of Neo-Confucianism in the Ming (1368-1644) and Qing (1644-1911) dynasties. 
For a long time the lixue of Zhu Xi (1130-1200) served as a state philosophy, 
providing norms of behaviour for the state as well as for groups of people and 
for individuals; in its name all actions should find legitimacy. The basic tenets 
of orthodox lixue were considered universally applicable and valid.'” 

Zhu Xi’s lixue distinguishes two dimensions of reality: on the one hand, the 
empirical world which exists in time and space and is made up of qi, “material 
force”; on the other hand, the metaphysical world of Ji, “principle”, which 
subsists beyond time and space but takes up its abode in gi. No imperfections 
stain the purity of Ji, and in so far as imperfections are found in man or in society, 
these are caused by qi: Ji is “like a pearl in turbid water” (ru zhu zai zhuoshui 
Zhong).'® 

The two dimensions of reality meet in man’s xin, “mind-and-heart”. The 
ultimate aim of education and cultivation is to ascertain the supremacy of Ii over 
qi in man; if not checked qi may give rise to “human” or “selfish desire” (renyu, 
siyu). “Preserve heavenly /i and annihilate human desire” (cun tianli mie renyu) 
was one of the precepts. But what does Ii signify concretely? On this question 
answers diverge within the Confucian tradition, but it cannot be denied that the 
rulers often interpreted Ji in their own interest, in terms of “the three bonds” 
(san’gang) and “the five constant virtues” (wuchang)™, and branded criticism of 
themselves and demands for better conditions as expressions of “human 
desire”?! 

When Neo-Confucians discuss literature, their statements tend torefer to wen 
(prose) or shi (poetry) in general rather than to literature in the narrower sense 
of *belles-lettres’. Of course, the meaning of wen may vary, but when Neo-Con- 
fucians use it in discussions of literary theory, it seems most often to mean 
something like ‘the written form, as opposed to the content of non-poetic 
texts’. 

According to Zhu Xi and Neo-Confucian orthodoxy, “wen should carry the 
dao” (wen yi zai dao), and dao 1s Ii.” The dao that literature should carry, or 
propagate, had been made manifest by the ancient sages, defined in the 
Confucian Classics, illustrated in the works of history and explained by 
philosophers and commentators. The writer should study this cultural heritage 
SO as to grasp the dao, and then use a literary form to bring it to the reader. Zhu 
Xi clarified his view in a critique of Su Dongpo (1037-1101), who had argued that 
“wen should connect up the dao” (wen yi guan dao).”” For Su Dongpo dao was 
something that one cannot get to know deliberately through study but something 
that one must reach indirectly through experience and action. “Dao can be 
reached but not sought” (dao ke zhi bu ke qiu), he said.” And writing is one way 
of reaching dao. Whereas Zhu Xi argued that the writer should first get to know 
dao through the study of ancient texts and then set about writing as a means of 
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transmitting it, Su Dongpo held that the very process of literary creation could 
make manifest aspects of the dao. In fact, Zhu Xi’s disagreement with Su 
Dongpo concerned the degree of autonomy of literature vis-a-vis ideology. As 
Zhu Xi said: 


According to him [Su Dongpo] it is always a matter of gradually bringing in the principles of dao 
when writing and not a matter of first grasping the principles of dao and only then starting to 
write.*> 


As dao is defined in Neo-Confucian orthodoxy, the literary message should be 
puritanical and emphasize man’s duties to other men and the collective but leave 
no room for the expression of human desires and their satisfaction: physical love 
is, of course, taboo. 

There are numerous examples of criticism voiced against the Neo-Confucian 
orthodoxy by people who base themselves on the Confucian tradition. Wang 
Yangming (1472-1529), who continued and developed the philosophy of Lu 
Xiangshan (1139-1193), criticized Zhu Xi for attaching such authority to the 
Classics as the sources of knowledge of dao as to leave individual man no 
freedom to reach the truth of life through his own experience.”” Intellectuals and 
writers of later times have often found inspiration in the thought of Wang 
Yangming for their own creative powers. 

Dai Zhen (1724-1777) opposed Neo-Confucian orthodoxy as an instrument of 
oppression: “One uses Ii to kill people” (yi li sha ren), he said.”” But unlike Wang 
Yangming, Dai Zhen thought that it was the subjectivism of Zhu Xi’s thought 
that was responsible for this oppressive function, and so he sought a more 
objective and less arbitrary foundation for morality, based on critical studies of 
books and on observations of external reality. 

Wang Yangming and Dai Zhen both found Neo-Confucian orthodoxy authori- 
tarian, but from this shared point of departure they followed different philosophi- 
cal paths. Wang Yangming emphasized man’s innate capacity for moral under- 
standing through introspection, whereas Dai Zhen focused on the intellectual 
study of reality as the basis of morality. 

Li Zhi (1527-1602), who developed Wang Yangming’s ideas in an extreme 
direction, argued that anyone who can preserve “the child’s heart” (tongxin) 
within hemself can also create good literature.” Dai Zhen emphasized on the 
other hand even more than Zhu Xi that wen should transmit that dao which ts 
revealed in the Classics; his disagreement with orthodoxy concerned the 
interpretation of the Classics. Dai Zhen argued that, whereas philosophers of the 
Song (960-1279), such as Zhu Xi, had neglected textual criticism in their 
philosophical reading of the Classics, and the commentators of the Han (202 B.C. 
— A.D. 220) had neglected philosophical speculation in their textual studies of the 
Classics, textual criticism and philosophical speculation should be united.” 
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Neo-Confucian orthodoxy did not recognize such literary genres as drama and 
novels. But it is interesting to note how some heterodox thinkers in the Confucian 
tradition have praised individual works of these genres. For example, Jin 
Shengtan (1610-1661) praised the famous drama Xixiangji (The romance of the 
western chamber) for the expression it gives to human passions and for its 
indirect criticism of conventional morality. The famous Zhiyanzhai (Red 
inkslab studio) commentary on the Hongloumeng (Dream of the red chamber) 
extols the truthfulness with which this great novel of the 18th century depicts 
its characters.*” 


We may now conclude that in several ways Marxism and Neo-Confucianism 

have performed similar functions in the literary field: 

1. Both have served as state philosophies and as such have appeared as 
orthodoxies declared relevant and valid for all human activity. 

2. According to Neo-Confucian as well as Marxist orthodoxy, literature should 
propagate “truths” already revealed within the orthodoxy. 

3. According to both orthodoxies literature should describe “the essence” 
(benzhi, li, dao) of reality rather than empirical reality, which should be 
described only in so far as it tends to confirm “the essence”. 

4. Heterodox thinkers both in the Confucian and in the Marxist tradition have 
criticized the orthodoxies in these three respects. 

These similarities give rise to reflections on the relationship between the 

substance and function of theoretical systems such as Marxism and Neo-Confu- 

Cianism and on the context of modern Chinese literature. 

The function of a theory is conditioned by the interests of the ideological 
agents concerned, not simply deduced from its substance. Such interests are 
partly determined by ideological elements, for we cannot conceive of an 
‘interest’ which does not imply a value judgment. However, the ideological 
elements need not originate from the theory which is used to legitimate the 
interest in question. 

Thus, the functions of the Marxist and Neo-Confucian orthodoxies in the field 
of literature, as in other fields, are neither independent of, nor completely 
determined by, the intellectual substance of pure Marxist and Neo-Confucian 
theory. We should therefore take care not to adopt or reject the substance of a 
theory merely on the basis of its function. The oppression that Christian churches 
have legitimized at different times can be no conclusive argument against 
Christianity, as Gulag can be no conclusive argument against Marxism. 

Attempts to safeguard the independence of literature as a means for mapping 
out reality and discovering new truths have time and again met with resistance 
from the state leadership in China — in our time armed with Marxism, in earlier 
times with Neo-Confucianism. These Chinese experiences tend to confirm the 
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view of literature that Czeslaw Milosz has expounded with unusual force and 
lucidity: 
Only if we assume that a poet constantly strives to liberate himself from borrowed styles in search 


of reality is he dangerous. In a room where people unanimously maintain a conspiracy of silence, 
one word of truth sounds like a pistol shot.>) 
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NOTES 


For the concepts ‘internal’ and ‘external properties’, see Sven-Eric Liedman, Motsatsernas spel. 
Friedrich Engels’ filosofi och 1800-talets vetenskaper (The game of contradictions. The philosophical 
system of Friedrich Engels and the sciences of the 19th century; Lund 1977; 2 vols.), vol. 1, pp. 
22-26. 


I am not suggesting that the Neo-Confucian concepts ‘substance’ and ‘function’ correspond exactly to 
‘internal’ and ‘external properties’, but in this article I use the former as short forms for the latter. For 
the meaning of the Neo-Confucian concepts ‘substance’ and ‘function’, see Shimada Kenji, Die 
Neo-konfuzianische Philosophie. Die Schulrichtungen Chu Hsis und Wang Yangmings (translated from 
Japanese into German by Monika Ubelhor; Hamburg 1979), pp. 3-10. 


Liedman, loc. cit. 


I have elaborated this thesis in my work Debatten om proletar litteratur i Kina 1928-1929 (The debate 
on proletarian literature in China 1928-1929; Stockholm 1980). See also my article “Descriptive Realism 
and Prescriptive Romanticism. Two Currents in Modern Chinese Literature”, Proceedings of the Third 
International Symposium on Asian Studies, 1981 (Hong Kong 1981), vol. 1, pp. 233-241. 


For an analysis of this criticism, see my Debatten..., pp. 93-157. 


Concerning Mao’s “Yan’an Talks”, see Bonnie S. McDougall, Mao Zedong’s “Talks at the Yan’an 
Conference on Literature and Art”: A Translation of the 1943 Text with Commentary (Ann Arbor 1980). 
The best study of Yan’an literature is still Jaroslav PruSek’s Die Literatur des befreiten China und thre 
Volkstraditionen (Prague 1953). However, I find his characterization of this literature as “realist” rather 
misleading. On Mao’s “Yan’an Talks” and on Yan’an literature, see also Tang Tao & Yan Jiayan (eds.), 
Zhongguo xiandai wenxue shi (A history of modern Chinese literature; Beijing 1980), vol. 3, pp. 
165-379. 


On “combining revolutionary realism with revolutionary romanticism”, see D.W. Fokkema, Literary 
Doctrine in China and Soviet Influence 1956-1960 (The Hague 1965), pp. 196-202. Concerning “the three 
prominences”, see Jingju geming shinian (Ten years of revolution of Beijing opera; Beijing 1975), 
passim. 


Concerning Hao Ran’s writings, see Wong Kam-ming, “Revolutionar realism och revolutionar romantik 
i tva romaner av Hao Ran” (Revolutionary realism and revolutionary romanticism in two novels by Hao 
Ran), Orientaliska Studier 41 (1982), pp. 74-90. See also Lin Man-shu, Hai Feng, and Cheng Hai, 
Zhongguo dangdai wenxue shi gao (An outline of contemporary Chinese literature; Hong Kong and Paris 
1978), pp. 118-122. 


For a study of Mao Dun’s early fiction, see John Berninghausen, Mao Dun’s Early Fiction, 1927-1931: 
The Standpoint and Style of His Realism (Ph.D. dis., Stanford 1980; University Microfilms RVC80- 
16810). Concerning Lu Xun’s fiction, see Milena DoleZelovd-Velingerova, “Lu Xun’s ‘Medicine””, in 
Merle Goldman (ed.), Modern Chinese Literature in the May Fourth Era (Cambridge, Mass. & London 
1977), pp. 221-231 and William A. Lyell, Jr., Lu Hsiin’s Vision of Reality (Los Angeles & London 1976). 
Concerning Ye Shengtao, see Chen Liao, Ye Shengtao pingzhuan (A critical biography of Ye Shengtao; 
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Tianjin 1981) and Tang Tao & Yan Jiayan, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 187-193; see also C.T. Hsia, A History 
of Modern Chinese Fiction (New Haven & London 1971), pp. 57-71. 


See e.g. Liu Binyan, “Benbao neibu xiaoxi” (Our paper’s inside news), Renmin Wenxue 6 (1956) and 
idem., “Renyao zhi jian” (Between men and ghosts), Renmin Wenxue 9 (1979); Wang Meng, “Zuzhibu 
xinlai de qingnian ren” (A young newcomer in the organization department), Renmin Wenxue 9 (1956) 
and idem., “Hudie” (The butterfly), Shiyue 4 (1980); Shen Rong, “Ren dao zhongnian” (At middle age), 
Shouhuo 1 (1980). 


See He Zhi (pseud. for Qin Zhaoyang), “Xianshizhuyi — guangkuo de daolu” (Realism — the board way), 

Renmin Wenxue 9 (1956); for an analysis of Shao Quanlin’s ideas of “middle characters”, see Joe C. 

Huang, Heroes and Willains in Communist China. The Contemporary Chinese Novel as a Reflection of 
Life (New York 1973), pp. 266-291; on “describing the dark side” and “interfering in life” see Liu Binyan, 

“Guanyu ‘xie yin’anmian’ he ‘ganyu shenghuo’” (On “describing the dark side” and “interfering in life’), 

Shanghai Wenxue 3 (1979). 


This characterization of Guo Moruo's poetry seems to apply particularly to the poetry that he wrote after 
1949. As far as I know there is still no comprehensive study of Guo’s poetry available; however, the 
following work is worth consulting: Lou Qi, Lun Guo Moruo de shi (On Guo Moruo’s poetry; Shanghai 
1959). 


Concerning “the obscure poets”, see Goran Malmavist’s article in this issue of the BMFEA; see also 
Notes From the City of the Sun: Poems by Bei Dao Edited and translated by Bonnie S. McDougall (Ithaca, 
N.Y. 1983) and Stranden och det bortskémda barnet. Dikter av Bei Dao och Gu Cheng (The shore and 
the spoilt child. Poems by Bei Dao and Gu Cheng) Translated into Swedish with an introduction by Goran 
Malmavist (Héganas 1983). 


Cf. W.J.F. Jenner, “1979: A New Start for Literature in China?”, China Quarterly 86 (1981), pp. 
274-303. 


The four basic principles are socialism, proletarian dictatorship, Marxism Leninism Mao Zedong 
Thought, and party leadership. See e.g. “Deng Xiaoping guanyu muqian xingshi he renwu de baogao” 
(Deng Xiaoping’s report on the present situation and tasks; 16 January 1980), Zhengming 29 (1980), pp. 
11-23; Hu Qiaomu, “Danggian sixiang zhanxian de ruogan wenti” (A number of questions on the present 
ideological front), Wenyibao 5 (1982), pp. 3-23. 


See note 13 above. 


On Zhu Xi's thought, see Shimanda Kenji, op. cit. and Zhang Liwen, Zhu Xi sixiang yanjiu (A study 
of Zhu Xi's thought; Beijing 1981). On lixue becoming an orthodoxy, see James T.C. Liu, “The Road 
to Neo-Confucian Orthodoxy”, Philosophy East and West 23:4 (1973), pp. 483-506. For a survey of 
Western studies of Zhu Xi's thought and translations of his works, see Wing-tsit Chan, “The Study of 
Chu Hsi in the West”, Journal of Asian Studies 35:4 (1976), pp. 555-577. 


Quoted from Zhu Zi quanshu (Complete works of Master Zhu; imperial edition 1714), juan 43. 
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op. cit., pp. 548-571. 
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See Zhang Liwen, op. cit., pp. 644-648. 
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Changes). See Guo Shaoyu, Zhongguo wenxue piping shi (A history of Chinese literary criticism; Beijing 
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and Critic’ — presented at the International Conference on Chu Hsi (Zhu Xi 1130-1200) in Honolulu in 
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165-175. 


Cf. Guo Shaoyu, op. cit., p. 169. 


Quoted from Zhu Zi yulei (Classified conversations with Master Zhu; Taibei 1982; reprint of 1473 edition), 
juan 139, p. 5331. 


Concerning Wang Yangming, see e.g. Instructions for Practical Living and Other Neo-Confucian Writings 
by Wang Yang-ming Translated with notes by Wing-tsit Chan (New York 1963); Julia Ching, To Acquire 
Wisdom. The Way of Wang Yang-ming (New York & London 1976). 


Quoted from Dai Zhen, “Yu mou shu” (A letter), Dai Zhen ji (Collected works of Dai Zhen; Shanghai 
1980), pp. 187-188. Two interesting studies of Dai Zhen are Wang Mao, Dai Zhen zhexue sixiang yanjiu 
(A study of Dai Zhen’s philosophical thought; Hefei 1980) and Yi Ying-shih, Lun Dai Zhen yu Zhang 
Xuecheng (On Dai Zhen and Zhang Xuecheng; Taibei 1980). See also Yi Ying-shih, “Tai Chen and the 
Chu Hsi Tradition”, Essays in Commemoration of the Golden Jubilee of the Fung Ping Shan Library 
Edited by Chan Ping-leung, Lai Shu-tim, Yeung Kwok-hung, Wong Tak-wai, Lee Ngok, Chin Ling-yeong. 
(Hong Kong 1982), vol. 2, pp. 376-392. 


See Li Zhi, “Tongxin shuo” (On the child’s heart), Fenshu xu fenshu (Beijing 1975), pp. 98-99; this essay 
is translated into French and analyzed in Jean-Francois Billeter’s pioneering study. Li Zhi, philosophe 
maudit (1527-1602). 1. La genése et le développement de sa pensée jusqu’a la publication du “Livre a 
briler” 1590 (Genéve 1979), 

Cf. Dai Zhen, “Yu Fang Xiyuan shu” (A letter to Fang Xiyuan), Dai Zhen ji, pp. 188-190. 

See John C.Y. Wang, Chin Sheng-t’an (New York 1972), pp. 82-104. 

See John C.Y. Wang, “The Chih-yen-chai Commentary and the Dream of the Red Chamber: A Literary 
Study”, in Adele Austin Rickett (ed.), Chinese Approaches to Literature from Confucius to Liang 
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NOTES ON CHINESE PUPPETRY 


by 
Sven Broman 


Puppetry is found all over the world, and it is an ancient form of folk theatre, 
transmitting and visualizing various sides of the cultural heritage to its audience. 
The puppet theatre may, however, also be used as a platform for criticism of 
wrongful use of power in society as well as an important instrument for political 
indoctrination and propaganda. 

In this article, we will only deal with Chinese shadow theatre and glove 
puppetry as represented by two small collections, recently acquired by the 
Ethnographical Museum in Stockholm. 

The puppet theatre is an ancient folk art with a long history in China.” The 
earliest archaeological evidence of its existence is a marionette from the Han 
dynasty.” 


Shadow Theatre 


General 

The earliest reference to Chinese shadow theatre is found in a legend about the 
Han emperor Wu-ti, whose beloved concubine was brought back to life as a 
shadow by the court shaman. Definite documentary proofs of its actual existence 
are first found in the Sung dynasty (960-1279 A.D.). From Sung up to the end 
of the last dynasty, shadow theatre was a popular pastime for all classes of 
society in China. It still exists in China, but, nowadays, it has to compete with 
both films and television. 

Shadow theatre is, in the proper sense, a misnomer. In the course of the show, 
we do not see shadows but translucent figures. The figures are made of thin, 
well-tanned skin, treated to the point of transparency. They are cut out, painted, 
varnished, and decorated in transparent colours with intricate and beautiful 
designs. 

The figure is usually cut out in seperate parts: head, body, arms, hands, and 
legs. The parts are jointed together by a strong thread. Around the neck of the 
body, there is a collar, into which the detachable head is inserted, an ingenious 
technique, enabling the manipulator to change at will the personality of the figure 
in question. The heads are usually executed in profile, but also in 3/4 view or en 
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face. The figures are animated and manipulated by three rods, attached to neck 
and either hand, against the back of the screen. Fascinating moving pictures are 
created, enabling the audience to watch the figures eating, drinking, fencing, 
riding, and even tumbling on the screen. 

In addition to shadow figures, there are natural sceneries, temples, pagodas, 
and so on, investing the show with life. There are also illusorily produced 
lightning, fire, flows of blood, brought about by very simple means: glowing 
sticks, running red ink, and small exploding gunpowder charges. 

The stage is constructed from transportable poles and planks. There are also 
wooden chests for figures, props, and libretti. Musical instruments, tables and 
chairs, belong also to the theatre, but that is all. The members of the theatre 
company, generally consisting of three to eight persons, are standing or sitting 
behind the scene. The show is accompanied by speech, recitations, singing, and 
music. 

Seemingly a simple form of entertainment, the shadow theatre is, closely 
studied, a rich and complicated form of art, requiring talent, great skill, thorough 
preparation, and a perfect synchronization. 


Chinese shadow figures from Indonesia 

A set of 16 Chinese shadow figures from Indonesia (1978.12.1—16) was bought 
in Hong Kong in 1978 by the Ethnographical Museum in Stockholm. The figures 
are quite large and made of buffalo-skin. They are said to be from the island of 
Natuna, northwest of Borneo, 108° L., 4° n.B., where there still exists an old 
Chinese settlement. The figures are also said to have been used by a shadow 
theatre in Singapore. 

The set is unique, not only due to the size of the figures, but also to its rare 
occurence in museums and private collections. They are, in some respects, 
similar to those, described by dr. F. Seltmann in his exposé on Chinese shadow 
theatre in Java.” 

The large figures are animated and manipulated by three bamboo rods, 
attached to face and either hand. The rods are similar in shape to those, attached 
to Indonesian shadow figures. The skin of the figures is tanned but then only to 
a certain point of transparency. The designs and colouring of the figures are not 
as elaborate as on “real” Chinese shadow figures. Each figure consists of ten 
parts: Head and upper body in one piece; lower body; two upper arms; two 
forearms; two hands, each in two seperate pieces; and two legs and two feet, each 
set in one piece. The different parts of the figure are jointed together by rivets, 
but the rods are attached to the figure by thread. The heads are undetachable, 
and they are all executed in profile. 
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Catalogue 

PI. 1 

12.1 58 x 16cm 

Brown to dark-brown figure with few light-brown spots. Rod, attached to central 
part of the face and to either hand (missing) respectively. 

Undetachable head, movable upper and lower body, arms and hands. Thumb and 
palm together and four other fingers in one movable piece. Movable legs. 
Head with broad bulging forehead, big pointed nose, protruding upper lip and 
slanting chin. Big semi-circular eye with slightly concave upper line to the lower 
corner of which the circular pupil is affixed. Broad eyebrow and wrinkles on the 
face. 

Sha mao headdress with conical, close-fitting pointed cap with semi-circular 
crown. Flower-like pointed pompon on either side of the crown. Frontal and 
central ornament. 

Garment similar to Juan kao without pennants, richly embroidered. Full- 
length dress, broad shoulders, tight sleeves, Yui tai — belt, tassel, and fringed 
trousers. Human face just below the belt. Similar monster face on the lower part 
of the right leg. 

Footwear, probably Hua chan hstieh, the patterned variety of Kuan hstieh, 
with thick sole, and worn by high military officials, dressed in Kao. 

Yui-wen Ch’eng-tu, a famous general of the Sui dynasty. 


PI. 2 

12.2 56 x 15 cm 

Lightish-brown and reddish-brown figure. Rod, attached to central part of neck, 
just below ear-ornament, and to either palm respectively. 

Slightly bulging forehead, big pointed nose, protruding upper lip and red lower 
lip, leaving a small section of the mouth open. Thin arched eyebrow with lower 
line in black. Oblong semi-circular eye with straight upper line and pointed 
corners. Small circular black pupil at the lower part of the upper line of the eye. 
S-shaped wrinkle below the eye. Long pointed and narow side-stripe, long hair 
in black, and big oblong ear-ornament. 

Leaf-shaped headdress, similar to Huang hua kao k’ue1, in yellow and red, 
with back-rosette in yellow, red, green, and pink. 

Ch’ang garment with rich floral design in yellow, red, green, and whitish-pink. 
Narrow shoulders and wide fringed sleeves. Fringed hems. Yellow and reddish- 
brown girdle with two long reddish ribbons. 

Tiny bound feet in red. 

Ch’en Chin-ting of the T’ang dynasty. 
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PI. 3 

12.3 58 x 15 cm 

Brown and lightish-brown figure. Rod, attached to neck, below ear-ornament, 
and to either palm respectively. 

Slightly bulging forehead, pointed nose, protruding upper lip and red lower lip, 
leaving a small section of the mouth open. Semi-circular line behind the nose. 
Thin arched eyebrow with lower line in black. Long narrow oval eye with pointed 
corners and small oval black pupil in the frontal part of the eye. Big haiur- 
knot. 

Elaborate headdress in red, yellow, green, and pinkish-white. Big frontal red 
ornament in green and pinkish-white setting. Big red pompon. 

Ch’ang garment. — Cf. 12.2 above. 

The famous White Snake in Pai she chuan. 


PI. 4 

12.4 58 x 17 cm 

Brown and reddish-brown figure. Rod, attached to head. Rod to either palm, 
missing. 

Bulging forehead, pointed nose, protruding upper lip and small reddish-brown 
lower lip. Part of the mouth, open. Slanting chin. Slanting almost almond-shaped 
eye with pointed corners and small, oval black pupil, attached to lower part of 
the eye. Elegant, thin, slightly bent eyebrow. A few wrinkles. Big oblong 
ear-ornament. Black hair, side-stripe, and small knot. 

Elaborate headdress with frontal ornament, two pompons, and two back-tas- 
sels. 

Ch’ang garment, richly embroidered with floral design, wave-pattern, and 
fringed black hems. Yii tai-belt. 

Bound feet. 

Chin Hsing, princess Gingko, of the T’ang dynasty. 


PI. 5 

12.5 66 x 16cm 

Brownish figure with rod attached to central part of neck and to one palm 
only. 

Low bulging forehead, big bent and pointed nose, protruding upper lip and 
broad red lower lip, leaving a small section of the mouth open. Drooping corner 
of mouth, rendering the face a sullen expression. Wrinkles. Slanting almost 
almond-shaped eye with pointed corners and frontal oval black pupil. Long and 
thin, slightly bent eyebrow with pointed corners and accentuated by thin and 
black lower line. Black hair and long pointed side-stripe. 

Sha mao headdress with design and frontal ornament in reddish colour. 
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Fancy dress with narrow shoulders and wide sleeves. Rich floral design in 
reddish and brownish colour. Yii tai-belt. 

Footwear with thick sole. 

Chao T’ien mythical general. Chao Lei’s brother. Mentioned in “The Inves- 
titure of Gods” (Feng shen pang). 


PI. 6 

12.6 59 x 13 cm 

Lightish-brown and reddish-brown figure. Rod, attached to central part of the 
neck, below ear-ornament, and to either palm respectively. 

Slightly bulging forehead, pointed nose with clearly indicated nostril. Protrud- 
ing upper lip and red lower lip with the mouth partly open. Semi-circular line 
between neck and head. Long thin and arched eyebrow, semi-circular eye with 
pointed corners and circular black pupil in frontal part of eye. 

Highly ornated headdress and big oval ear-ornament. 

Ch’ang garment with rich floral design, narrow shoulders and wide fringed 
sleeves. Yii tai-belt. 

Bound feet in red. 

Princess Chin T’ao, the Golden Peach, of the T’ang dynasty. 


PI.7 

12.7 58 x 21 cm 

Lightish-brown, brown and partly reddish-brown figure. Rod, attached to head, 
below ear-ornament, and to either palm respectively. 

Ugly face with bulging forehead, big pug-nose, open mouth with thick 
reddish-brown and slightly light-brown lips as well as a few long, pointed 
light-brown teeth. Pointed chin and a few wrinkles. Slanting big drop-shaped eye 
and big black and slightly light-brown pupil. Big oblong ear-ornament. 

Big headdress with simple, incised design. Flames of fire in reddish-brown and 
light-brown. Black hair and pointed stripe. 

Bare upper body, narrow shoulders and arms. Bracelets. Broad girdle. 
Trousers with partly reddish-brown floral design. Flame of fire, starting at the 
feet, encircling the body, and ending up in a small cloud of flames of fire in 
reddish-brown and light-brown. 

Big bare feet in darkish-brown colour. 

Lei Shen, God of Thunder, of the celestial Ministry of Thunder and 
Storms. 


PI. 8 


12.8 
Cf. no. 12.6 above. 
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PI. 9 
12.9 
Cf. no. 12.2 above. 


PI. 10 

12.10 61 x 17 cm 

Brownish figure. Rod, attached to point just behind the corner of the mouth, and 
to either hand respectively. 

Pig-face with big, upturned ears. Horizontal crescent eye with broad oval pupil 
in black. Incised wrinkles, a few accentuated by black line. Slightly open mouth 
with reddish-brown lower lip. 

Simple garment with narrow shoulders and sleeves. Bracelets. Simple floral 
and geometrical design, partly in reddish-brown. Girdle. 

Boots with thick sole. 

The famous Pigsy, Chu Pa-chieh, in the well-known novel “Journey to the 
West” (Hsi yu chi). 


PI. 11 
12.11 
Cf. no. 12.3 above. 


PI. 12 

12.12 60 x 16 cm 

Brownish body and lightish yellow-brown head and headdress. Rod, attached to 
center part of neck and to either hand respectively. 

Low broad bulging forehead, big protruding pointed nose, thin upper lip and 
protruding lower lip in red, leaving a small section of the mouth open. Drooping, 
pointed corner of mouth, rendering the face a sullen expression. Long thin 
pointed moustache in black. Wrinkles. Long and thin slightly bent eyebrow with 
pointed corners and accentuated by thin black upper line. Long almond-shaped 
eye with pointed corners and frontal oval black pupil. Big oblong ear-ornament. 
Black hair and stripe. 

Sha mao headdress. Frontal brownish ornament in reddish-violet setting. Two 
circular floral designs in black and reddish-violet. Flaps in brownish, reddish and 
reddish-violet. 

Fancy dress, resambling Kuan 1, with broad shoulders, tight sleeves, and rich 
floral design in brownish, reddish, and reddish-violet. Yui ta- belt. Fringed black 
hems. Human face in front, below the belt, and on the lower part of the 
dress. 

Embroidered shoes with thick sole. 

Yii Hua, a mythical general. 


PI. 13 

12.13 59 x 16 cm 

Brownish figure with one leg shorter than the other. Rod, attached to neck and 
to one palm only. 

Bulging forehead, pointed nose, small mouth with protruding upper lip and red 
lower lip, leaving a small section of the mouth open. A few wrinkles. Long fine 
crescent eyebrow, accentuated by thin black upper line. Long semi-circular eye 
with pointed corners and frontal pupil in black and brown. Long pointed 
side-stripe in black. 

Sha mao headdress. Simple floral design. Frontal ornament and plum-like 
back-tassel in brown, black and reddish-violet. 

Shoes with thick sole. 

Chao Lei, mythical general. — Cf. no. 12.5 above. 


PI. 14 

12.14 57 x 14 cm 

Lightish-brown figure with a few reddish-brown and black designs. Rod, 
attached to face, below ear, and to either palm respectively. 

Noble slant of forehead and pointed nose, protruding upper lip and small red 
lower lip, leaving a small section of the mouth open. Thin, arched eyebrow, 
oblong and thin slanting eye with upper corner turned upwards, oval black pupil 
in the lower part of the eyeball and S-shaped wrinkle. Long pointed side-stripe 
in black and circular floral ear-ornament in red and brown with short ribbon also 
in red and brown. 

Nui chiang or Nii fan chiang headdress with frontal reddish-brown ornament, 
two big red pompons, two tiger-tails and two pheasant-feathers with red or 
reddish-brown design. Floral ornament. 

Ch’ang garment with flower- design, partly in red, Yii ta — belt, sword-hilt, 
incircled by a rosette, long sash and fringed hems. Narrow shoulders and broad 
fringed sleeves. 

Bound feet. 

Fan Li-hua, a well-known female strategist of the T’ang dynasty. 


PI, 15 
12.15 
Cf. no. 12.14 above. — Slightly whitish section on the upper part of the face. 


PI. 16 
12.16 
Cf. no. 12.1 above. — The four-finger section of the right hand is missing. 
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Glove puppet theatre 


General 

In comparison with other forms of puppetry, the glove puppet theatre has a much 
shorter history in China. According to three major legends, it is said to have 
originated in Ch’tian-chou, in the southeastern province of Fukien, more than 
300 years ago. There are two schools of glove puppetry in Fukien, the Northern 
and the Southern, distinguished by their use of different musical style. Little is 
known about glove puppet theatre after the Cultural Revolution (1965-1969) on 
the mainland. Glove puppetry still exists, however, both on the mainland and in 
Taiwan. 

The stage may be a colourful pavilion of wood with an opening of around 
60 x 60 cm but without curtains. The manipulator(s) and musicans are found 
behind the stage. The stage properties, tables and chairs, are like those of 
traditional Chinese opera. The glove puppets are divided, like those of the 
shadow theatre, into four main groups: Sheng, Tan, Ching, and Ch’ou, 
representing male and female characters as well as clowns or comics. 

The puppet has a carved wooden head, a shirt with wooden hands, two legs 
with boots, and a changable dress. The show is accompanied by speech, 
recitations, singing, and music. The libretti are similar to those of the shadow 
theatre.” 


Glove puppets from Taiwan 

A set of 40 glove puppets (1979.19.1-—40) was purchased by the Ethnographical 
Museum in Stockholm in Hong Kong in 1979. They were originally said to have 
been made in Fukien, but they are all, except one, from Taiwan, where glove 
puppet theatre was introduced by immigrants from the mainland in the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

The glove puppets, described below, are not exceedingly beautiful or rare, but 
they are good representatives of an ordinary glove puppet theatre in Taiwan of 
rather recent date. A few puppets are damaged, headdress or hair/beard missing 
and so on. This set of glove puppets is, however, anyhow worth publishing for 
the sake of comparison with other collections. 

The garments of the puppets are more or less replicas of patterns, used in the 
Chinese opera. As the designations of garments, used in the glove puppet theatre, 
differ very much, only a short description of the garment in question might 
suffice. 
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Catalogue 

PI. 17 

19.1 38 x 22 cm 

Pale ivory-coloured face, slightly yellowish hair of flax, black-painted side- 
burns, bluish-grey rosette with red and green strings. 

Long dress of faded red and green silk with cotton lining. Pleated skirt with 
loose gores, trimmed with yellow fringe. Embroidered with spangles and silver 
soutache, often with floral design. Big turn-down collar in green with soutache 
and spangles, trimmed with silk fringe and mirrors. 

Red-haired woman, playing the réle of a witch or a foreigner. — From the 
southern part of Taiwan. 


PI. 18 

12.2 35 x 27 cm 

Crackled, slightly yellowish-white face with reddish area around eyes and nose. 
Black tufts of human hair. Frontal black-painted tuft of hair. Part of the scalp 
in blue. Open laughing mouth with white teeth. 

Upper part of dress of blue and red silk with cotton lining. Trimmed with red 
cotton braids. Green collar. Skirt with loose gores of brocade, trimmed with 
fringe of yellow silk. Black boots with thick white sole. 

Young boy around 10 years old. 


PI. 19 
12.3 33 x 31 cm 
Green double-faced bird-head. 
Dress of light-green silk with cotton lining. Yellow trimmings. Lower part of 
dress, fringed with rust-coloured braids. 
Flying bird. 


PI. 20 
12.4 32 x 27 cm 
Painted face, Hua-lien, badly damaged. Traces of design in white, red, blue, and 
black. Black-painted scalp. Black “double-moustache” and big mouth with two 
tufts. 

Dress of multicoloured silk. Blue border along the sleeves. Big medaillon on 
back and front. Side-slits. Cotton lining. 

A bully or villain like Yii-wen Ch’eng-tu or Tan Hsiung-hsin of the Sui and 
T’ang dynasty respectively. 


PI. 21 
19.5 37 x 26cm 


Slightly yellowish monkey-face with reddish area around eyes and nose. Red 
wrinkles on the forehead. Black wooden diadem. Bald head with long, slightly 
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yellowish tufts of hair of flax. Violet headdress with white, yellow, and red 
design. Two long and thin ribbons in purple. 

Dress of orange silk with applications of silver soutache. Skirt with loose 
gores, trimmed with yellow and green fringe of silk. Central gore in black with 
silver soutache and white fur-trimmings. Cockade with white fur-trimmings and 
mirror. Pointed turn-down collar with white fur-trimmings. 

Sun Wu-k’ung, the hero in the famous novel “Journey to the West” or any 
other monkey character. — Made in Chang-hua, Taiwan. 


PI. 22 

19.6 38 x 27 cm 

Reddish face and whitish scalp. Bushy eyebrows, long moustache and beard of 
flax in yellowish colour. Big eyes and wrinkled forehead. 

Dress of dark-blue and green silk, lined with cotton. Richly embroidered with 
multicoloured applications. Floral design with soutache and spangles. Collar and 
skirt with loose gores, trimmed with white and turquoise fur-trimmings. 
Flowered plastic sash with pink cockade. 

Wicked Taoist monk or the chief of a Taoist sect (Hai-ch’ao) of the Chou 
dynasty. 


PI. 23 

19.7 33 x 28 cm 

Whitish face with slightly red area around eyes and yellow nose. Long black hair 
with three rosettes. Black-painted side-burns. 

Red cotton dress with beige cotton braids and thin fur-trimmings. Central 
section with black braids and fringe of silk. Skirt with loose gores. Tiny feet with 
purple shoes. 

Young girl. 


PI. 24 

19.8 32 x 29 cm 

Damaged pale, yellowish face. Shaved head and long black tail, tied with 
rust-coloured ribbon. 

Spangled kimono of grey silk. Sleeves, waist and border of skirt, accentuated 
by cherry-red silk, and trimmed and embroidered with soutache. Two loose 
ribbons with purple applications and soutache. Cockade with white fur-trim- 
mings. Frontal Yin-yang pattern. Black boots with thick whitish sole. 

Thug or minion. 


PI. 25 
19.9 40 x 27 cm 


Orange face and black-painted hair and side-burns. Bushy turquoise-coloured 
moustache and beard of nylon. Golden-coloured headdress. 
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Dress of turquoise-coloured silk. Skirt with loose gores and pink fur-trim- 
mings. Applications of red and yellow lamé. Cockade with white fur-trimmings. 
Holding a sword. Black boots with whitish sole. 

Bandit or villain. 


PI. 26 

19.10 36 x 25 cm 

Pale, yellowish face. Shaved head with bluish scalp. Rust-coloured tail. Big 
mouth and black-painted “double — moustache.” Big eyes with blue-coloured 
corners. 

Dress and cape of yellow and red silk with border of fur. Embroidered with 
spangles. Skirt with loose gores, trimmed with silk fringe. Frontal gore with white 
fur-trimmings. Black boots with thick sole. 

A thievish and womanizing monk. 


PI. 27 

19.11 39 x 28 cm 

Red face and black-painted scalp. Bushy moustache and beard in black. Red 
headdress with golden ornaments. 

Kimono of yellow, black, orange, and green silk with pink fur-trimmings. Two 
frontal loose ribbons, embroidered with silver soutache. Red cockade with white 
fur-trimmings. Slits with borders, embroidered with silver soutache. 

Loyal and chivalrous man like T’ai Tsu of the Ming dynasty or Kuan Kung, 
the famous general in the “Romance of the Three Kingdoms.” 


PI, 28 
19.12 36 x 31 cm 
White-yellowish face and long hair, moustache, and beard in black. 

Kimono of purple silk with applications of yellow silk, trimmed with embroi- 
dery of silver soutache. Frontal loose gore in red with yellow fringe and blue 
applications, trimmed with soutache. A few mirrors. Pa-kua design. Black boots 
with thick whitish sole. 

Righteous Taoist monk like Liu Po-wen. 


PI, 29 
19.13 39 x 29 cm 
Yellow face and long black hair. 

Dress of beige silk, lined with cotton. Red applications, embroidered with 
silver braid. Spangled design. Fringe of red silk along the lower border of the 
dress. Black boots with thick white sole. 

Ill-fated woman. 


PI. 30 

19.14 41 x 32 cm 

White face with purple area around eyes and nose. Black-painted scalp and bushy 
black moustache. Small golden headdress. 

Long kimono of green silk. Orange-coloured sleeves. Orange ribbon along 
waist and border of the skirt. Cockade with pink fur-trimmings. Whitish 
fur-trimmings along the border of the kimono. Richly embroidered with spangles, 
mirrors and silver soutache. Silk slits. Two frontal loose ribbons with red 
fur-trimmings. 

Hero/villain. A charachter, famous for making mischief. 


PI. 31 
19.15 36 x 34 cm 
Yellowish face and long purple hair. Red eyebrows and side-burns. 

Kimono of blue silk. Red, green, and cream applications. Borders with silver 
soutache. Slits, embroidered with silver soutache on a background of turquoise 
silk. Tiny feet with silver-coloured shoes. 

Red-haired witch or foreigner of a tender and gentle character. —Cf. no. 19.1 
above. 


PI. 32 

19.16 33 x 31 cm 

White-yellowish face with reddish tint around eyes and nose. Black hair with big 
knot. Red ribbon, tied around the head. 

Kimono of green silk. Broad ribbon of pink silk around waist. Greenish 
cockade with fur-trimmings. Two loose creamy ribbons, embroidered with 
spangles. A few applications in yellow with soutache. Side-slits of cream-col- 
oured silk with soutache. The Chinese character for long life, Shou. 

Shoes with thick sole. 

Middle-aged and kind-hearted woman. 


PI, 33 

19.17 39 x 32 cm 

White face with red area around eyes. Black-painted moustache. Long black 
moustache and hair. Big hair-knot. 

Kimono of orange, black, and violet silk. Applications in turquoise, cream, 
lilac, and blue, embroidered with silver soutache. Three loose gores, em- 
broidered with silver soutache. Two tassels of turquoise silver braid. Side-slits. 
Boots with thick sole. 

Bearded man, known for his good deeds. — Modern puppet withert counter- 
part in traditional Chinese puppetry. 


PI. 34 

19.18 39 x 29 cm 

Painted face, Hua lien, with design in yellow and orange. Black-painted 
moustache and short beard. Long moustache and beard of whitish flax. Black- 
painted scalp and side-burns. Whitish cap with golden, blue, and red lotus. 
Orange-coloured ears and neck. 

Dress of green and light-brown silk, lined with cotton. Multicoloured floral 
applications, trimmed with silver soutache and spangles. Collar and frontal gore 
with fur-trimmings. Cockade with pink fur-trimmings and mirror. Silver fringe 
of lower border of kimono. Black boots with thick white sole. 

White-bearded rogue. 


PI, 35 

19.19 36 x 31 cm 

Painted face, Hua lien, with design in white, black, red, yellow, and brownish- 
red. Big protruding eyes. Big mouth with two white tusks. Wooden golden 
diadem and long black hair. Brownish-red neck. 

Kimono of rusty-red silk with side-slits. Green collar. Sash and border of 
kimono of violet silk. A few floral applications, trimmed with soutache and 
mirrors. Frontal green cockade with white fur-trimmings and three ribbons, 
embroidered with soutache. Black boots with thick white sole. 

A sea monster or a minion of a sea monster. 


PI. 36 

19.20 34 x 33 cm 

Slightly yellowish-white face, semi-circular fillet, black-painted scalp, and long 
black pony-tail, tied with red ribbon. Reddish tint around eyes and traces of 
black-painted eye-lashes. Big broad nose with two small X-shaped designs on the 
bridge. Big open mouth with thin red lips and strong white teeth. A few red 
wrinkles. 

Kimono of red silk, buttoned at the side. V-shaped overlapping collar, trimmed 
with greyish-white and yellow ribbons. Greyish-white side-slits, embroidered 
with red, yellow, and green flowers. Two greyish-white, partly violet-coloured, 
ribbons along the border of the dress. Big boots with thick sole. 

Clown, representing a playboy or mischief-maker. Hair-style, a combination 
of Fa-chi and Shuar-fa. 


PI. 37 

19.21 42 x 34 cm 

White face, red-tinted area around eyes and on cheeks. Open laughing mouth. 
Central tuft of hair. Long ochre hair of flax, ending in a long plait, tied with purple 
ribbon. 
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Dress of black silk, lined with cotton. Horizontal fur-trimmings in cerise, 
yellow, white, and turquoise. Orange and red Yin-yang pattern, on front and 
back, trimmed with soutache. Spangles. Central pink cockade with two loose 
ribbons, embroidered with gold soutache and spangles. Side-slits with fur-trim- 
mings, spangles and soutache in green. Black boots with thick ochre sole. 

Young kind-hearted man, taking part in military plays. 


PI. 38 
19.22 36 x 26 cm 
Yellowish face and yellowish-white neck. Black-painted scalp and moustache. 
Original moustache and beard are missing. Headdress in red, violet, and yellow. 
Spangles. 
Dress of light-pink cotton. Ribbons of beige silk, sewn on to the dress. Gores 
with beige fur-trimmings. Frontal slit. Black boots with thick whitish sole. 
Loyal person like general Yiieh Fei of the Sung dynasty or a knight-er- 
rant. 


PI. 39 

19.23 36 x 32 cm 

White face with red tint around eyes. Black-painted scalp. Long black moustache 
and beard. 

Kimono of lilac silk. Ribbon of orange silk around waist. Applications, 
embroidered with silver soutache. Spangled embroidery along border of the 
skirt. Turn-down collar with pink silk fringe. Three loose gores, embroidered, 
and trimmed with silver fringe of yellow silk. 

Man of justice. — Made in Chang-hua, Taiwan. 


PI. 40 

19.24 38 x 34 cm 

Painted face, Hua-lien, with design in black and white. Dark-brown ears and 
neck. Black-painted scalp. 

Dress of yellow silk. Pleated skirt with side-slits. Border of dress in blue, red 
and green. Silver soutache on sleeves and sash. A few spangles. Yin-yang and 
Pa-kua pattern. 

Hua-lien, painted face, representing a loyal and outspoken character like Wei 
Ch’th-kung of the T’ang dynasty in his younger days. 


PI. 41 

19.25 42 x 34 cm 

Yellowish face. Big protruding eyes with bushy black-painted eyebrows. Big 
nose. Big open mouth with yellowish teeth and two tusks. Green-painted scalp 
and fixed dark-red headdress. 
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Cotton dress with multicoloured applications, trimmed with cotton ribbons. 
Embroidered with soutache in black, gold, and silver, as well as spangles. 
Multicoloured fur-trimmings. Cockade with mirror and red fur-trimmings. Black 
boots with thin whitish sole. 

Wicked Taoist monk. 


PI. 42 

19.26 45 x 30 cm 

White face with red tint around eyes and on cheeks. Black-painted eyebrows and 
side-burns as wellas scalp. Ochre hair of flax. Small golden cap with big, globular 
red jewel. 

Dress of beige silk. Rusty-red ribbon around waist. Loose gores with fur-trim- 
mings and silk fringe. Various multicoloured applications with gold soutache and 
spangles. Turn-down collar with fur-trimmings. Longevity-symbol. Black boots 
with thick white sole. 

Swordsman. 


PI. 43 
19.27 44 x 40 cm 
Orange-red face. Black-ochre hair — European style. 

Kimono of red silk. Pleated skirt. Waistcoat of golden skin with rosette of 
green silk. Sleeves with applications of gold and green lamé. Overlapping collar 
of turquoise silk. 

Modern Chinese gentleman. 


PI. 44 
19.28 43 x 35 cm 
Ochre face. Black-ochre hair — European style. 

Dress of slightly beige-pink silk, lined with cotton. Embroideries with soutache 
in red, green, gold, and silver. Red, blue, green, and golden spangles. Mirrors. 
Side-slit of green silk with red fur-trimmings. Fringe of rusty-red silk along 
sleeves and lower border of dress. Brocade rosette with turquoise-blue stone. 
Black boots with thick dark-ochre sole. 

Modern Chinese gentleman. 


PI. 45 
19.29 31 x 26 cm 
Dark-brown ox-head. Damaged. 

Blouse of beige silk, lined with pink cotton. Loose pointer of red brocade with 
mirror and two loose ribbons of pink cotton. Skirt with slit of hand-printed beige 
cotton, lined with pink cotton. Floral design. 
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Ox-head is one of the attendants of the City Good or the Celestial Mandarin. 
He can also represent King Ox-head, father of the Red Child Demon, in “Journey 
to the West” (Hsi yu chi). 


PI. 46 

19.30 37 x 27 cm 

Whitish-ochre face with red tint around eyes and on cheeks. Long black hair with 
purple and whitish rosette. 

Dress of green and pink silk, lined with cotton, Horizontal fur-trimmings in 
pink and white. Mirrors. Loose gores with white-ochre fur-trimmings. Purple 
collar with fur-trimmings and spangles. Tiny feet with purple slippers. 

Modern version of a kind-hearted woman. 


PI. 47 

19.31 31 x 30 cm 

Whitish face. Traces of black-painted scalp. Red tinted area around eyes and on 
cheeks. Long black moustache and beard. 

Kimono of hand-printed beige-coloured cotton. Yellow trimmings. Em- 
broidered ribbon of blue and red silk around the waist. Two loose ribbons. 
Overlappning collar. Red side-slits. Applications of green felt with red em- 
broideries. Frontal circular application of red and red-black brocade. Pa-kua 
pattern. 

A man of justice and good character. 


PI. 48 
19.32 31 x 28 cm 
Painted face, Hua-lien. Slightly damaged red-ochre face with black-painted 
scalp and brown-red neck. Big protruding eyes, big nose, and big mouth. 
Blouse of chequered light-green and black cotton. Waist with red ribbon and 
white fur-trimmings. Skirt with loose gores of brocade with floral design in 
orange and beige. 
Stupid but honest man or villain. — Made in Fukien. 


PI. 49 

19.33 45 x 34 cm 

Reddish face and dark-green painted scalp. Black tuft of hair. Thin black-painted 
moustache and tuft of hair on the chin. 

Kimono of light-brown and beige silk with side-slits. Floral applications in red, 
gold, yellow, blue, and pink. Blue collar. Sash and borders with applications of 
brown silk. Spangles, mirrors, and embroideries with soutache in black and 
silver. Frontal red cockade with mirror and fur-trimmings. Two loose ribbons of 
brocade with mirror. Black boots with thick white sole. 

Taoist monk in his fifties. - Made in Chang-hua, Taiwan. 
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PI. 50 
19.34 28 x 19 cm 
Whitish face and black-painted scalp and side-burns. 

Kimono of green silk with loose gores. Embroidered with spangles and 
mirrors. Turn-down red collar with spangles and white fur-trimmings. Frontal 
central gore with red fur-trimmings. Red ribbons of silk, trimmed with soutache 
and spangles, around the waist. Two frontal gores with golden fringe. Ribbon of 
yellow silk along the border of the sleeves. 

Scholar. — Female head. 


PI. 51 

19.35 35 x 28 cm 

Damaged red-coloured face and black-painted scalp. Bushy black moustache and 
beard. 

Kimono of black silk. Orange ribbon around waist and along border of skirt. 
Floral applications, trimmed with soutache. Three loose orange gores with beige 
applications. Embroideries with soutache and spangles. 

Unknown male character and also unknown provenience. 


PI. 52 
19.36 36 x 30 cm 
Painted face, Hua-lien, with design in black and white. Black-painted scalp. Red 
area around eyes. Dark-red ears and neck. Long black moustache and beard. 
Dress of black, orange and red silk, lined with cotton. Skirt with loose gores. 
Frontal black gore with white fur-trimmings. Richly embroidered with spangles 
and a few mirrors. Gores with fringe of silk. Turn-down collar of red silk with 
spangles and white fur-trimmings. Black boots with thin white sole. 
Painted face, Hua-lien, representing a man of justice or a Robin Hood 
bandit. 


PI. 53 

19.37 38 x 29 cm 

Painted face, Hua-lien, with design in red, white, and black. Red ears and neck. 
Black-painted scalp. Long black beard. 

Dress of rusty-red and green silk, lined with cotton. Embroderies with chenille, 
spangles, and trimmings. Pa-kua and Yin-yang pattern. Black boots with white 
sole. 

Painted face, Hua-lien, representing a chivalrous and resourceful man. 


PI. 54 

19.38 37 x 23 cm 

Painted face, Hua-lien, with design in pink, whitish-ochre, and black. Red 
circular dot and the written character Shou — longevity -— on the cheek. 
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Black-painted scalp, moustache and tuft of hair on the chin. Long whitish beard 
and moustache of flax. 

Dress of beige silk, lined with cotton. Skirt with loose gores. Turquoise 
fur-trimmings and mirrors. Green collar with spangled embrodery. Boots with 
thick sole. 

Rogue or intriguing person around 50-60 years old. 


PI. 55 
19.39 47 x 35 cm 
Whitish-ochre face and red tint around eyes. Long black hair, ending in a tail. 
Rosette. 

Dress of cotton with multicoloured pattern. Pleated skirt and side-slits. Tiny 
feet with slippers of brocade. 

Modern version of a tender and considerate woman. — Made in Chang-hua, 
Taiwan. 


PI. 56 
19.40 45 x 34 cm 
Reddish-pink face with red wrinkles on the forehead. Light-ochre hair with knot 
and short ribbon. Light-ochre eyebrows. 

Dress of cotton with multicoloured floral design. Pleated skirt and side-slits. 
Boots with thick sole. 

Old, kind-hearted lady like the mother of general Yang (Yang Chia-chiang) of 
the Sung dynasty. 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


NOTES 


Cf. William Dolby: The Origins of Chinese Puppetry, SOAS XLI:1978 pp. 97-120. 

“A bigger-than-life marionette 193 centimers tall was unearthed last spring from a Western Han dynasty 
(206 B.C. -A.D.24) tomb in Laixi county, Shandong province. .. The body is made of 13 pieces of wood... 
Along with it was found a 115 cm long silver rod 0.7 cm in diameter which might have been used to move 
the strings ...”. China Reconstruct February 1980 p.69. 

F.Seltmann: Wajang Titi - Chinesisches Schattenspiel in Jogjakarta. Review of Indonesian and Malayan 
Affairs Vol.10 no.1 pp.51-75, Sidney 1976. —- Cf. James R. Brandon: Theatre in Southeast Asia, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1974. p.49: “One Chinese theatre form is regularly played in Java. This is po the hi 
hand-puppet theatre, known in China as pu-tai-hi.” Sic! - What about Chinese shadow theatre? 

For more detailed information, cf.: Alvis P. Cohen: A Taiwanese Puppeteer and His Theatre. Asian 
Folklore Studies Vol.XL-1! pp.33-49, Nagoya 1981. 
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